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SPRING WALKING COSTUMES.—[Sre next Pace.) 
Fic. 1.—PRINCESSE DRESS WITH POINTED CORSAGE, Fic. 2.—TABLIER POLONAISE AND 
FRONT.—[For Back, sez Pace 149.) 


Fie. 3.—DOUBLE-BREASTED BASQUE, AND FULL 
ROUND SKIRT. 


Fie. 4.—TAILOR SUIT. 
ROUND SKIRT WITH PANEL FRONT. 
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SPRING WALKING COSTUMES. 


See illustration on front page. 


Tusk stylish costumes illustrate several of the 
new features of spring wool and silk dresses, and 
may be made entirely of one fabric, or else by 
combining two materials, Among their novel 
features are the new cuirass-shaped basque and 
vest of tailor suits, the princesse back and full 
skirt with pointed basque front, and the full 
straight skirt with panels infront. The absence 
of flounces will also be noted in these designs for 
wool and silk suits. Thanks are due Messrs, 
Lord & Taylor for these graceful models. 

Fig. 1.—This graceful princesse dress with 
pointed corsage is made of dove gray cashmere, 
trimmed with velvet and embroidery of the same 
shade, and will be an excellent model for black 
silk with jet trimmings and lace; also for sum- 
mer silks and summer wool goods. The front 
of the waist has a sharp point like a basque, and 
there are two plastrons, the upper one of velvet, 
with velvet revers and cord brandebourgs, while 
the lower is a Swiss plastron of embroidery sewed 
under the buttons on the right side and fastened 
by the buttons on the left. The side forms of 
the back are in basque shape, but the two middle 
forms are in princesse style, all in one piece with 
the skirt, each form being widened to make two 
large full box pleats that are the back of the 
skirt of the dress, as shown by the illustration 
on page 149. The officer’s collar is of velvet, and 
the coat sleeves are moderately high on the 
shoulders. The front breadth of the skirt has 
cross bands of velvet, and a narrow knife-pleat- 
ing at the foot. The side breadths, held full at 
the top, form redingote panels down each side, 
and lap on the front breadth. Back of this are 
side-pleatings that make up the remaining part 
of the skirt, and meet in the princesse box pleats. 
Gray straw hat, with gray velvet band and bird. 
Tan-colored kid gloves. 

Fig. 2.—This pretty and youthful-looking suit 
of summer silk with velvet blocks has the tablier 
polonaise, a new over-dress in which the apron 
front is carried up on the corsage to form a soft 
vest. The back is a simply shaped polonaise 
with bouffant looping. The skirt is laid in side 
pleats. The dress illustrated is of porcelain blue 
with darker blue velvet blocks nearly an inch in 
size. It is also shown in beige-color with brown 
blocks, and in two shades of red. Nuns’ veiling 
with chenille or velvet or tapestry designs is simi- 
larly made, Tuscan straw Henri Deux hat, with 
dark blue velvet band and light blue feathers. 
Tan-colored Suéde gloves. 

Fig. 3.—This combination dress, with double- 
breasted basque and full skirt with panel front, 
is made of tapestry-figured wool that has red fig- 
ures on a gray ground, mounted on plain gray 
cashmere, and trimmed with a collar and cuffs of 
red velvet. The basque is double-breasted, with 
buttons and folds for trimming. The skirt has 
a plain cloth panel for the front breadth but- 
toned down each side, and in this is a smaller 
panel of figured wool. The sides and back of 
the skirt are in large round pleats made of 
straight breadths that are shirred across the top. 
A scarf of the plain goods crosses the top of the 
front and side breadths, and there is a full bouf- 
fant back drapery forming soft loops of the fig- 
ured wool, The small gray straw capote has dark 
red*China crape and pink roses for trimming. 
Tan-colored gloves. Gray India silk parasol, with 
white lace border and red pompons. 

Fig. 4.— This tailor suit for spring woollens 
has a yest-basque, bouffant drapery, and box- 
pleated skirt. The basque is plain in the back 
in cuirass fashion, and shorter there than on the 
sides and front. The vest is confined to the 
lower part, and is in two points; the basque is 
cut away to show the vest. The short wrinkled 
apron is cut bias throughout. The bouffant back 
has broad bias loops, and is held by buckles of 
gilt or old silver. The skirt is in wide box pleats. 
This tasteful dress may be made of beige, sum- 
mer cloth, cashmere, or ottoman cloth. The but- 
tons are of gilt or old silver. 
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Our next number will contain a Parrern- 
sneer SurpLement, with a large variety of full- 
sized patterns, illustrations, and descriptions of 
Lapies’ Spring Dresses, Wraprinas, and Bon- 
nets; Bripat Torerres; Evenine and Dixner 
Dresses; Girts’ and Boys’ Sprine Surrs, Girls’ 
Aprons ; Ladies’ Caps, Collars, Jabots,and Ties ; 
Curtains, Jardiniéres, Chatelaine Bags, Work- 
Baskets, etc,, ete. ; with choice literary and artistic 
attractions. 





THE LIFE-PRESERVER. 


N this season of storms, when so many go 
down to the great deep in ships and 
come back no more, and the nerves are con- 
stantly thrilling with dismal tales of wreck 
and drowning, few subjects are of more in- 
terest than that of the nature of the appli- 
ances in use for saving life upon the water. 
For although in their own superior strength 
and skill men may afford to despise such 
appliances, women, destitute of strength, 
and seldom knowing how to swim, can waste 
no opportunity whatever of saving their 
lives. 

It is a hundred years ago, wanting but a 
few months, since the first life-boat that we 
have was invented by a man who never re- 
ceived a shilling’s recompense for it. The 
present life-boat is an American improve- 





ment upon this construction, being made of 
sheet copper in water-tight and air-tight 
chambers, the spaces packed with cork. 
There have’ been various other life-boats 
built of fantastic and unique ideas; but the 
FRANCIs life-boat, as it is called, is now in 
general use, and has saved lives enough to 
warrant its right to being. It is commonly 
known, too, that any boat may be made to 
resemble a life-boat for temporary purposes, 
sufficiently, that is, to ride the surf, by lash- 
ing casks or spars or other buoyant mate- 
rial to its sides. There is a life-car also, for 
occasions where boats are unavailable, de- 
signed by the designer of the life-boat, that 
is used for drawing people from the wreck 
to the shore over raging waters, which holds 
several people high and dry when closed, 
and is pulled along a cable, on which it slips. 

Besides the life-boats there are life-rafts 
in quantity, of all sorts of ingenious device. 
There is one which, when open upon deck, 
is only a comfortable settee; shut up, it is 
a boat ready for launching. There is an- 
other, made only of floats filled with air and 
cased in cork, the whole covered with can- 
vas. Better still, perhaps, would seem to be 
a light mattress weighing less than twenty 
pounds, but able to uphold, when in the wa- 
ter, nearly three hundred pounds; several 
of these on being fastened together make a 
serviceable raft, and the space between them 
incloses a sort of chamber in which persons 
stand or sit, and by their weight maintain 
the horizontal position of the raft. No raft 
known, however, is quite as satisfactory as 
it is desirable one should be, as in the best 
of them, when filled with cork, the cork must 
be soaked in oil to prevent the absorption 
of water, and the oil rots all the coverings 
yet tried. A very attractive form of raft is 
that afforded by the deck cabins or state- 
rooms when made so as to be detached on 
occasion, and it has even been proposed to 
use the deck of the vessel itself in that way ; 
but the latter has not been found practica- 


_ble, chiefly because interfering with the stiff- 


ness and stanchness of the craft at sea. The 
varieties of invention of this nature are 
many, but at sea, in emergency, the sim- 
plest of all, hastily thrown together—a mere 
frame covered with canvas, with big casks 
lashed to the corners—will support several 
men for hours, unless it be in an uncom- 
monly heavy sea. Even a cask by itself, 
with ropes attached to it, will support sev- 
eral people for a long while; and three logs 
lashed together, the largest in the middle, 
uses successfully the principles of the fa- 
mous catamaran, which rides the roller like 
a bubble. 

Life-preservers, so called, are however, 
more easily available than the rafts and 
boats are. Most of these are made of cork, 
as air-bags are liable to puncture, and In- 
dia rubber has destructive foes in many sub- 
stances. There is one with which every 
voyager sailing but a short way from home is 
familiar, of course, made of narrow blocks 
or bricks of cork, hinged by seams in the 
canvas covering, and worn high about the 
body ; and another as familiar, seen usually 
on every bridge within reach of a Humane 
Society, which is simply a stout ring of in- 
flated rubber or of packed cork, through 
which the person to be saved by it thrusts 
his head, wearing it just under the arms; 
and still another is the berth mattress, in 
sections, to be folded upon the front and 
back of the pergon, and secured by strings. 
Others may be found in the various shapes 
of garments. Among the number are air- 
filled or cork-filled jackets, some with sleeves 
and some without, those having cork linings 
quilted to prevent displacement of the 
granulated particles. There is one with 
supplemental hanging floats which in the 
water rise by their own motion, and fold 
back upon the upper portion of the body, 
assisting buoyancy immensely; there are 
rubber waistcoats to be inflated by a tube, 
one, indeed, which is merely the rubber lin- 
ing of a garment to be worn at any time, 
and ready to be inflated in case of need ; 
and there are even life-preserving trousers, 
consisting of a bag, trousers, and socks all 
in one piece, beginning with the large stuffed 
ring to come just under the arms; to this 
may be attached a pair of feathery arrange- 
ments, singular and perhaps bungling, sup- 
posed to help the swimmer as a duck’s web- 
feet enable him to paddle, the whole affair, 
it would seem to the uninitiated, well cal- 
culated to put one’s head under water and 
one’s heels out. 

There are cork baskets, too, and helmets, 
used as life-preservers; but none of the con- 
trivances are more curious than one consist- 
ing of a buoyant ring for the head, attached 
to which is a mouth and nose piece connect- 
ed with a pipe which is supposed to extend 
above the water, and allow the wearer air 
enough to breathe, however long submerged 
he may be. Of course one does not much 
rely for general use on such affairs as the 
PAUL BoyTOoN suit, although such apparatus 
is exceedingly valuable and interesting ; but 
we fancy one must learn how to use it, if 





not on shore, at least long before shipwreck, 
in order to have it useful in that case. 

Many of the simplest and best among these 
inventions are the désigns of women. The 
remarkable fact alone, we think, in history 
—since so often have men gone down, cheer- 
fally giving their chance of life to women— 
that in a recent wreck there was not a sin- 
gle woman saved, makes the matter of life- 
preservers with which women may possibly 
save themselves a matter of fresh interest 
to them; and if any one woman has more 
wit than another, she can not employ it bet- 
ter than by studying material and method, 
and inventing for herself some appliance 
that shall not be too complicated to use in 
the wildest hurry, that shall be so simple 
that everybody wonders it was not thought 
of before, and that shall serve its purpose, 
better than anything yet found, to keep the 
wrecked afloat till belp shall come, since 
most of us, in spite of all that can be said 
about the prolonged suffering incident to 
the use of the life-preserver, had rather 
take our share of suffering and our chance 
of being picked up at last, than a certainty 
of drowning out of hand. . 





PLEASANT PEOPLE. 

E are sometimes surprised to find how 

many pleasant people there are so- 
journing upon this planet, and how ready 
they are to say and do pleasant things, and 
fill the world with “sweetness and light” 
for others. Sometimes, when we least ex- 
pect it, when it has seemed to us as if al- 
most everybody was made up on the bias, 
so to speak, we suddenly happen upon one 
of these pleasant people, and the cobwebs 
are all swept out of our heaven, and the 
whole complexion of things is changed. 
They make a dull day cheerful; they have 
something of the same effect in a room as 
an open fire or a bouquet of flowers; or they 
are like the trill of a brook hidden in a still 
wood, or the unexpected whistle of a bird 
in early spring. They make us feel for the 
nonce as if everybody was pleasant because 
they are. There is a charm about them 
which is reflected upon their atmosphere, 
which to analyze would be like “ mistrust- 
ing the sunbeam.” We can not always ex- 
plain exactly why they are so pleasant: 
they may not be beautiful; they are often, 
indeed, what those who insist upon sym- 
metry and harmony as the first principles 
of beauty would call plain; they are not 
always robust people, who raise our spirits 
by the mere fact of their strength and 
health; they are sometimes invalids, who 
spend their days upon a couch, with pain as 
a companion; they are not always people 
of leisure, with nothing to do but make 
themselves agreeable, but often the busiest 
mortals under the sun; they are not always 
the wittiest or the most clever among our 
acquaintances; but they possess a magic 
superior to all these, which dwarfs the wit 
and cleverness of others, and makes these 
of small value beside their own attractive- 
ness. Perhaps their spell resides in the fact 
that they have the kind of common-sense 
which may always be said to amount to 
genius—a genius for divining the feelings 
and prejudices of others, for making them- 
selves acceptable, for making us pleased with 
ourselves. An aroma of good-nature per- 
vades their neighborhood; they have essen- 
tially that “sweet, attractive sort of grace” 
of which the poet sings. When we meet 
them we wonder that everybody has not 
attempted to imitate them, that everybody 
does not acknowledge their excellence, and 
beg for the recipe. It seems as easy for them 
to be delightful as it is for a rose to be 
sweet or a star to shine. They always say 
the right thing; they never remind us, if 
we are rich to-day, that we were poor yes- 
terday; if we are Low-Church this year, 
that we were High-Church last year. They 
never repeat the disagreeable things others 
have said of us, nor criticise our friends in 
our presence, nor snub or embarrass us. 





THE MONTREAL CARNIVAL. 
[From Our Own Corresronpenr. } 


tly give a bird’s-eye view of our Carnival is 
difficult in the limited space at our disposal, 
and yet convey any fair idea of the hurrying to 
and fro, the cheery jingling of sleigh-bells, the 
shouts of tobogganers, the smile on every face, 
the friendly grasping of hands, and the general 
air of holiday-making to which we have all so 
completely given ourselves up this last week. 
Montreal, perhaps, more than any of our cities, 
by virtue of its situation and surroundings, its pure 
air and healthy out-door sports, possesses attrac- 
tions which have made it the one place in Cana- 
da where a winter carnival may be most fully 
carried out. If our first, in 1883, was a great 
success, we hope our second, in 1884, has been a 
greater. It has had this difference: we have 
for the first time met his Excellency the Govern- 
or-General and Lady Lansdowne. They arrived, 
with their suite,on Monday, and have since put 
in a good honest week’s work. They have been 





present at every ball, every masquerade, every 
tobogganing hill; visited colleges, convents, and 
schools ; received and replied to addresses ; at- 
tended organ recitals, skated, been photographed ; 
and, in fact, done everything (and done everything 
graciously and pleasantly) that an exacting people 
have desired. They have left us, and by their 
courtesy and affability have established a popu- 
larity which will stand them in good stead through 
all their term of office, 

Looking back on the week, the two things for 
which perhaps we may take to ourselves most 
credit are our Ice Palace and the masquerade at 
the Victoria Rink. The former is castellated in 
design, 160 feet long (larger, they tell us, than 
the historical palaces of Russia), and contains 
15,000 blocks of ice. Solitary, it stands in a 
square, directly opposite the Windsor Hotel. 
Viewed in the daytime, every block emitting its 
prismatic ray, dazzling and sparkling with crystal 
brilliancy as the sun lights on it, it presents an 
appearance which is completely fascinating, and 
has been visited, admired, and wondered at by hun- 
dreds every hour. At night it is illuminated from 
within by the iridescent light of electric lamps, 
and on Wednesday, when it was attacked and de- 
fended by snow-shoers, it was like a scene from 
fairy-land, and like nothing else. Sixteen hundred 
men, dressed in blanket coats, with their réspect- 
ive club colors in stockings, sash, and toque, sur- 
rounded it, and for half an hour rockets, Roman 
shells, and balls of fire flew in every direction, 
while red, blue, and green lights were burned at 
intervals, each changeful rainbow hue giving 
some new and brilliant effect. After the capitu- 
lation victors and vanquished alike joined in one 
long line, and, with torches high in air, marched 
toward the Mountain. Taking a zigzag course 
they reached the summit, where they’ again sent 
off fire-works, and turning, wended their serpen- 
tine way back, looking in the distance like a 
thread of gold. 

As to the Rink, it is itself the finest in Canada, 
and the masquerade on Thursday has never been 
surpassed in this country. The ice was in splen- 
did condition, and completely covered with grace- 
ful skaters in every imaginable fancy costume. 
There was a large ice temple in the centre, flags 
flying everywhere, gay music from the band; “ roll 
and double roll,” figures 8 and 3, “ grape-vine,” 
waltzing backward and forward—the merry mask- 
ers skated round in seemingly unending streams, 
making the whole place one moving mass of ever- 
changing form and color. 

Little of a private nature has taken place dur- 
ing the week in the way of entertainment. True, 
there have been two balls, both highly represent- 
ative. One was given by the officers of the gar- 
rison artillery, with ‘decorations of a military 
character; the other by the Master of the Mon- 
treal Hunt, with sporting decorations; but time 
generally has been more given to out-door than 
to in-door amusement. Sleighing has been en- 
joyed to its fullest extent, and everything, from 
a six-in-hand with postilions to a box “sled” with 
dogs, has had the right of way through our streets. 
Tobogganing is perhaps the most distinetive and 
unique of our sports, and has most excited the en- 
thusiasm of our foreign friends. The hills have 
been getting steeper and swifter each year, and 
now the speed with which one reaches the base 
must be experienced to bé realized. At night 
they have been lighted by hundreds of torches, 
with usually a large bonfire at the top. As seen 
from a distance they have a strange, weird ef- 
fect, somewhat as if an Indian encampment had 
suddenly settled among us. Curling, too, has had 
many enthusiastic followers, and rinks have been 
kept in good order for the bonspiel. The river 
itself has held a position of importance, frozen 
from shore to shore, and not a few have seized 
the opportunity of sleighing across and visiting 
the villages on the other side of the great St. 
Lawrence. 

Lest the idea of so much frost and cold should 
be too chilling, we hasten from this to the only 
other point needful to notice, namely, the Wind- 
sor Ball. Here the one thing most apparent to 
the senses was the heat. As a spectacle it was 
fine, but when we say that seventeen handred 
people obtained admission, you will understand 
there was little chance of dancing. Besides Lord 
and Lady Lansdowne, the invited guests included 
President Arthur and the Governors of all the 
States. Many of these were present, and in fact 
most of our visitors came from “ across the line.” 
It is now all over. Our aim has been to show 
that life in Canada may be not only endurable 
during the winter months, but enjoyable, Our 
two carnivals, we think, have proved this, for 
though “the clerk of the weather” might have 
been more gracious to us this year, it is only fair 
that our friends, wishing to know our climate as 
it is, should experience it in all its phases, in- 
cluding even a thaw: 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SPRING WOOLLEN GOODS. 


HE new wool stuffs for spring dresses revive 
the styles of our grandmothers both. in 
their soft faded hues and in the quaint designs 
wrought upon them, or rather woven there, in 
old-fashioned sampler stitches. The cross stitch- 
es of tapestries and the beaded work done.a cen- 
tury ago by painstaking needle-women are now 
admirably copied by machinery in both silks and 
crewels on the rough - finished bison -cloths, the 
smooth albatross wools, and on many canvas-like 
fabrics. Small detached figures are most used 
for the sunken cross stitches, while the raised 
bouclé figures are larger arabesques, birds, and 
branches of flowers. The backgrounds for these 
designs, which are done in gay colors, are soft 
shades of gray, brown, blue, or old red, with the 
greater number in the new écru shades, which 
are now called Suéde, like the colors so popular 
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for gloves, Panama like the tints of straw braids, 
and champignons—the pinkish-browns of mush- 
rooms. Only a part of the dress is made of these 
figured stuffs, and the preference is for confining 
the figures to the lower skirt, which is severely 
plain, and to the vest, which is the only trimming 
for the basque; however, there are many varia- 
tions to this rule, and the use of remnants and 
short lengths for combination dresses may still 
be resorted to. Other fabrics for what the French 
manufacturers label grand’mére dresses copy to 
perfection in their weaving the stitches of quilt- 
ing in the quilted skirts that formed the lower 
skirts of dresses in olden times, A small flower 
or leaf, dots or stars, may then be printed all 
through the quilted design, and this antiquated- 
looking fabric will form the full round skirt of 
a costume that has a basque and most oddly 
bunched up draperies of a plain color, 


PLAIN WOOLS. 


For those who do not like figured goods there 
are ottoman albatross wools of the lightest qual- 
ity, not heavier than veiling or bunting, yet woven 
with threads across that give repped effects ; just 
the reverse of these is the fil-@.jil wools with al- 
ternating threads of two colors or of different 
thicknesses lengthwise in the fabric. Both these 
materials, as well as the summer bison-cloths, are 
of light weight, and are almost as transparent as 
muslin. A great many striped goods are shown 
both in wide stripes of solid hue and in others 
that have the ji/-2-fi/ stripes in quaintly contrast- 
ed colors, or in two tones of a single shade. The 
blue-grays seem to prevail in these striped stuffs, 
and also in the checks, blocks, and plaids that are 
shown in fine wools; otherwise the preference is 
for the new écru tints that always find favor in 
the spring. Cheviots come in all the striped and 
checked designs, and in the illuminated and Vene- 
tian mixtures of color that have no set pattern. 
What is called Jersey albatross is a sheer wool 
bunting woven in elastic webbing like Jersey 
cloths. New plaids for children’s dresses have 
their bars crossing in squares that are woven in 
Greek key patterns, and these show odd contrasts 
of color, such as Suéde with shrimp pink, or gray 
with réséda, gray with Suéde, or porcelain blue 
with buff. 

CASHMERES, 


Cashmeres are more largely imported than at 
any previous season, and in exquisitely fine, soft, 
and light qualities. Three colors most seen in 
these are Suéde, sky blue, and cream white, and 
the novel way of using them is to put them un- 
der transparent embroideries on white net, rep- 
resenting lace, in the way silks and satins have 
hitherto been used. All garish lustre is thus 
done away in these refined toilettes, which have 
the entire lower skirt covered with écru em- 
broidered net, which is itself made into a skirt 
from what is called piece lace, or else the front 
and side breadths only are covered with this net 
woven to represent many rows of lace. The de- 
signs are similar to those of Oriental laces, and 
much of the pattern is done in darker écru 
threads than the groundwork of the net. The 
tapestry figures and raised velvet blocks noted on 
silks and on bison cloths are among the new 
fancies for cashmeres; these, like the lace-covered 
cashmeres, serve for skirts, while the waist and 
draperies are of plain cashmere. 


IRISH POPLINS, 


Irish poplins, that have found favor again with 
English women, are imported in qualities of me- 
dium weight suitable for demi-season dresses. 
They will be used here by those who prefer cord- 
ed ottoman effects, and are to serve for the en- 
tire dress, with trimmings of velvet. The sober 
shades of gray and écru that prevail at present 
are very handsome in these corded fabrics of 
mixed silk and wool; there are also smoother 
poplins, resembling pongees, of substantial thick- 
ness that show no cords, 


OTHER NEW WOOL STUFFS. 


Mousseline wool is a new gauze-like fabric of 
pure wool looking like muslin. Seaba cloth is 
woven in basket designs of cross threads. Crépe 
bison is crinkled wool of roughest surface, yet 
thin and almost transparent. Toile de chévre is 
the goat’s-hair fabric of twenty years since, so 
popular then for sea-side dresses, as it does not 
wrinkle or cockle after being dampened. Khy- 
ber wools of sheer quality have bouclé stripes, 
blocks, and bars of contrasting colors. The new- 
est checked wools have larger blocks of solid 
color woven on them at intervals, and there are 
Jil-d-fil patterns that are given character by inch- 
wide blocks of some dark hue raised above the 
surface. A great variety of striped woollens is 
shown arranged for pleated.skirts to show a light 
tint folded under a broad dark stripe on top of 
the pleat. 

NEW ESCURIAL GRENADINES. 


The newest black grenadines have the large 
designs of Escurial lace woven in satin or taffe- 
tas with thickly corded edges, and these designs 
are all over the armure foundation and almost 
conceal it. There are also black canvas grena- 
dines with the closely woven taffetas prettily out- 
lined with gold threads in chain stitching; these 
are to be made up over black or gold-colored sat- 
ins. Velvet and plush figured gauzes are again 
imported, and will be specially used for wraps, 
such as visites, mantles, and high-shouldered 
capes. The beaded grenadines of last year will 
be used for similar purposes. Jetted net promises 
to find more favor than it has yet done for sleeves, 
puffed fronts of skirts, ete. The new importa- 
tions of China crape for rich black dresses and 
mantles show the fine cotton embroideries that 
are alike on both sides, done in black, to represent 
the large figures of Spanish laces, roses of great 
size, tulips, and slender leaves. Printed China 
crapes are a novelty this season; these show 





chiné flowers in natural colors on white, black, 
or écru crépe. 


CANVAS, SCRIM, AND OTHER COTTONS. 


Entire dresses of canvas are shown with or 
without embroidery, and there are skirt patterns 
made of striped scrim (like curtain muslins) with 
imitations of South Kensington embroidery in the 
alternating stripes. The newest cottons are zeph- 
yrs (which are really fine ginghams) woven jil-d- 
Jil in blue with white, brown, black, gray, red, or 
green threads, partly plain and partly embroider- 
ed. These fil-d-fil zephyrs have also very decora- 
tive embroideries-done in large Renaissance de- 
signs on écru batiste, to be used in dresses of 
any color, arranged in three large panels for the 
front and sides, with a small shoulder cape, cuffs, 
borders, ete. 


THE ACCORDION SKIRT, ETC. 


The accordion skirt is the name now given the 
pleated skirt described last autumn in the Bazar 
as being pleated like crimping to show only the 
edges of the pleats, laid closely together as the 
folds of an accordion are when closed. These 
pleats must be very fine and not deep, else the 
skirt will be too thick and heavy; they are laid 
by machine, are well pressed, and are tacked by 
threads at intervals, but very loosely tacked, so 
that the wearer can pull out the skirt to great 
width, and it will, when dropped, fall into folds 
again. This skirt has been fashionably made of 
cashmere during the winter, and will now be 
worn in pongees, summer woollens, and fine cot- 
ton goods, A pretty suit of Suéde albatross cloth 
has the accordion skirt of plain cloth, showing 
half its length, and covered above this with dra- 
pery that has a vertugadin puff of the plain wool 
laid in lengthwise box pleats, while below this and 
in the back is a scarf apron drapery of the Suéde 
cloth, on which are wrought silk crescents in 
darker brown. The short basque, plain behind 
and pointed in front, is of the figured wool, open- 
ing from the throat down, and meeting only at 
the throat, over a vest of the plain wool. 

For other skirts of cashmere a novel idea is 
striping them all over, at least in all visible parts, 
with lengthwise rows of narrow soutache braid of 
atone similar to that of the cashmere. The vest of 
the cuirass basque is then covered with crosswise 
rows of soutache. The ends of the braid are 
ravelled to form a fringe at the foot of the skirt, 
and also on the vest to cover the buttons and 
button-holes. A great deal of shirring is again 
used at the top of skirts that are disposed below 
in kilt pleats or in large box pleats. Princesse 
effects and full skirts, both plain and pleated, 
without flounces, are seen in many of the import- 
ed costumes. 

VARIETIES. 


Jet will be largely used again for trimmings 
and for the small accessories of the toilette. For 
instance, there are coquettish little Zouave jackets 
of jetted net for wearing over black satin or silk 
dresses ; Jerseys that are a mass of jet beads are 
again imported; shoulder capes that are very 
high and stiffly rounded over the shoulders are 
made of jetted net and edged with jetted lace; 
and there are ruffs, frills,and wired Medicis col- 
lars of black tulle powdered with small cut jet 
beads, and finished in front with a water-fall ja- 
bot of the same lace falling to the waist line. 

A great deal of tulle, both in colors and in 
black, will be used for summer millinery and dress 
garniture, 

Black thread lace will be fashionable trimming, 
not only for black, but for écru, gray, and pale 
blue dresses. The French imitation lace is now 
used by fastidious and wealthy women. 

Silver clasps of antique designs and the coin 
silver jewelry will be worn with spring costumes. 
The bouffant draperies of wool dresses are held 
in place by old silver clasps, and the buttons repre- 
sent coins, 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Lorp & Taytor; James McCrerry & Co,; Srern 
Brorners; and Le Boutitiier Brotuers. 





PERSONAL. 

Tue only lecture of WENDELL Puiwips that 
was ever fully written out is his famous one on 
DanigeL O'CONNELL, which he gave to Joun 
Boye O'REILLY, who now has it in his pos- 
session. 

—There are forty-eight young ladies who are 
students of the Harvard Annex. The Harvard 
professors state that the average rank of classes 
in the Annex is higher than of classes in the 
college proper. Two enthusiastic Texan lasses 
recently sold land and travelled four thousand 
miles to avail themselves of the privileges of the 
Anuex, in which fifty courses are open to pupils. 

—Representative Hewitt, of New York, is un- 
able to sleep more than one m in three. 

—KossuTu is now living in Milan, at the age 
of eighty-one. 

—A bronze statue of the martyr WILLIAM 
TYNDALE, who first translated the New Testa- 
ment from the Greek, the design of Mr. Bozum, 
has been cast in London, and will be set up near 
Charing Cross Bridge. 

—The report of Mr, A. R. SporFrorpD, Librarian 
of Congress, says that the Congressional Library 
is receiving additions at a more rapid rate than 
any other except the British Museum. It is par- 
ticularly rich in works of graphic art, but, ow- 
ing to the fact that there is no place provided 
for their exhibition, they are inaccessible to the 
public. 

—Among other valuable mementos of Tom 
Moors, Mr. G. W. CuiLps has the small harp, 
light green, and decorated with a shamrock vine 
in gold, with deliciously mellow tones, which 
the poet often took to an “evening’’ at Mr. and 
Mrs. 8. C. Hau1’s, at Old Brompton. 

—Ha.kvy’s grave and forbidding aspect is in 
strange contrast to the rollicking character of 
much of his work. 

—Mr. FRANKLIN SarGent, of the Madison 
Square Theatre Dramatic School—the son of 
Mrs. J. T, Sargent, so lovg known as the hos- 





pitable hostess of the Boston Radical Club—has 
received a letter from the aged Madame Det- 
SARTE, recognizing him as the representative of 
her husband’s theories in America. 

—A proposition is made by the editor of the 
Lancaster Ledger (South Carolina) to tax the 
pistol as a curse to humanity, a boon to the 
highwayman, and a companion to the assassin, 
out of every thousand acts committed by which 
there is not more than one good one. 

—Mrs. General MERCHANT, who has lately 
died, ful) of years and Lonors, was so beautiful 
a woman in her youth that men took off their 
hats to her as she passed on the streets. Mach 
of this beauty she retained in her old age. 

—Lord WALTER CAMPBELL, one Of the sons 
of the Duke of Argyll, is a London broker. 

—Sopuie Croizerre, the French actress, has 
lately married M. Stern, a wealthy young Jewish 
banker. 

—Mr. Witi1aAmM G. Wexp’s Newport villa is 
to cost seventy-five thousand dollars. On the 
grounds is a grape-louse over two hundred feet 
long. 

—Miss Kate Greenaway is to have a house 
built after her own design on a piece of land 
she has bought at Hampstead. 

—The works of the youngest son of the artist 
Davip Neat are played by StRAuss’s orchestra 
in Munich. The boy is but thirteen years old, 
and full of promise, 

—Dr. J. B. Ho_per, of the American Museum 
of Natural History in New York, is chairman of 
the committee to investigate the English spar- 
row scientifically. 

—Lady MANDEVILLE has gone to live for some 
years on a small fumily place in Ireland. She 
has three children, and is a most devoted and 
tender mother. Her husband is more or less of 
an invalid. 

—Lavura Bripeman has written an appeal to 
the people of Boston in behalf of the Perkius 
Institution for the Blind. 

—Miss ANTHONY could not sufficiently con- 
trol her feelings to speak at the commemora- 
tion meeting for WenDELL PHILLips. 

r. R. T. Avcumuty, of New York, has 
spent sixty thousand dollars in establishing 
schools in that city where boys cau learn the 
rudiments of various trades. 

— WILBERFORCE, the great English abolition- 
ist, has just had a statue erected to his memory 
in the Town-Hall of Hull, the municipality in 
which he was born. 

—The late Earl Grosvenor, heir to the largest 
fortune in England, was very fond of mechanic- 
al engineering, and often to be found in railway 
workshops, and his face was familiar allalong the 
London and Northwestern Railway line, where 
he frequently drove the engine. He was a baby 
when Mrs. Srowe was first in England, and she 
mentions him in her Sunny Memories. 

—Dr. CuLLIMorg, of the Northwest London 
Hospital, has written a public letter strongly 
condemning the practice of children’s parties in 
winter, 

—Dr. CLouston, of Edinburgh, has recently 
advised all students to abstain completely from 
all alcoholic stimulants during the four years of 
college life. 

—Mrs. James Brown Potter, of New York, 
has been reciting for the benefit of the news- 
boys. She often goes to the Home of the Blind 
and reads to the patients, 

—The late Mrs. CaTHARINE Drx has proudly 
filled the place of wife of Senator, Governor, 
and foreign minister. She was sympathetic, 
courageous, of a naturally joyous temperament 
until sorrows overshadowed it, a humorous con- 
versationalist, and an earnest Christian. 

—Mr. Jutivus HALLGARTEN, who was a Ger- 
man and a Jew, met Professor PARKER, of Dart- 
mouth College, at the Bermudas, where he was 
impressed by the courteous manners of the lat- 
ter, and continued the pleasant acquaintance 
then formed by a visit to beautiful Hanover, 
New Hampshire, the result of which was his 
handsome bequest to the college. 

—The Right Hon. JosepH Warner HENLEY 
is the oldest member of the Queen’s Privy Coun- 
cil, being in his ninety-first year, and Prince Leo- 
POLD, who is thirty, is the youngest. 

—Professor Guyot, who has lately died at 
Princeton, was born at Neufchatel, Switzerland. 

—According to the statistics prepared by Dr. 
AXEL JOHANNSEN, scarlet fever is one of the 
main causes of deaths in Norway. 

—The son of the commander-in-chief of the 
Japanese army, AYSKEH KABAYAMA, now a stu- 
dent at Wilbraham Academy in Massachusetts, 
has just been baptized and received into the 
Methodist Church. 

—General Lorine, formerly in the Khedive’s 
service, thinks the English are expecting too 
much of General Gorpon. Egypt has been fa- 
mous before as a place where it is expected to 
make bricks without straw. 

—At a recent meeting of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Club, at Mr. CouRTLANDT PaLMeER’s, the 
Rabbi Gorrueit paid a beautiful tribute to the 
Sisters of Charity, and remarked that the Quaker 
lives the nearest to the true ideal of the Chris- 
tian Church. 

—A veteran British deer-stalker, Mr. Horatio 
Ross, last year, at the age of eighty-two, went 
out at three in the morning, and brought down 
eighty-three birds at eighty-three shots. He 
has spent seventy seasons on the moors. 

—Mr. Oscar E. Drogge has contracted with 
the Mexican government to plant two million 
trees in the valley of Mexico within the next 
four years. 

—The last survivor of Trafalgar, as it is claim- 
ed, Henri BLAnc, has lately died in France, 

—Old GeorGe Davipson, who took his engine 
to the Chicago Railway Exhibition, belged to 
construct it, and has been in active service with 
it in the Nova Scotia coal mines for over forty- 
five years. It is the oldest locomotive known, 
and he the oldest driver. 

—Couut Nousk1, who often lost a hundred 
thousand frances at the Paris gaming- tables in 
one night, blew out his brains at Monte Carlo 
recently. 

—Major Evans, of Myers, has a grove on the 
Caloosahatchie, Florida, that produces three 
hundred or more cocoa-nuts per tree, and it is 
expected that soon the whole coast-line of Men- 
roe County will be one vast cocoa-nut grove. 

—Mrs. Acnes Booru is said to be the silent 
proprietor of the Masconomo House, at Man- 
chester - by-the-Sea, as her husband, Junius 
Brutus Boorg, was the late owner. 

—Mr. GeorGe GrossMitH, who created the 
roles of Admiral Sir Joseph Porter, K.C.B., the 
Lord Chancellor, and King Gama, in GiLBeRTaud 
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SULLIVAN’s operettas, is the official Bow Street 
police court reporter, as his futher was before 
him, and always makes his report personally for 
the Times, 

—An artisan named Simeon SHorter made 
an axe of solid steel, with the GLADSTONE arms 
on one side and the Staffordshire Knot and a 
poetical couplet on the other, and went to 
Hawarden to present it himself to the Prime 
Minister, which, after being mistaken for an 
assassin, he succeeded in doing. 

—Lord DuD ey receives from his collieries an 
income more than that of Oxford and Cambridge 
universities combined; and Mr. VANDERBILT'S 
income exceeds that, with Dublin, Durham, Yale, 
Harvard, and Princeton added. 

—Among the leading abolitionists left are 
Exizur Wrieut, Parker Pitispury, Henry 
B. Sranton, Judge Sewait, THeopore - D. 
WELD, Colonel Hiege@rnson, MartA CHAPMAN, 
several of the Beecuers, Epwarp Davis, and 
Mary Grew. 

—The family of the Marquis Tsene claims to 
be one of the oldest in China—that country of 
old things. 

—George Eliot’s step-son, CHARLES LEwEs, 
says that after the volume of essays and Mr. 
Cross’s biography are published, there will re- 
main almost nothing of George Eliot’s writings 
unprinted. 

—The Pope has given the corner-stone for 
O’CONNELL’S monument; it is of travertine, 
and was taken from the old house of St. CLem- 
ENT, Pope and martyr. 

—The largest steam-yacht that was ever con- 
structed is being built for Baron A. pe Rotus- 
CHILD—Oover two hundred and forty-six feet long 
and twenty-seven feet beam, with engines which 
are expected to develop fourteen hundred horse- 
power, and to make fourteen and a half knots 
an hour. She will be named Zyros, and be ready 
in June. 

—Lord CoLerripeér lately compared Yale to 
Eton, where ten Prime Ministers have been 
educated, viz., Sir Ropert WALPOLgs, the Earl 
of Chatham, Lord Norts, Lord GrenvILue, 
Cuartes James Fox, George Cannina, Earl 
Grey, Viscount MELBOURNE, the Earl of Derby, 
and Mr. GLADSTONE. 

—Mr. Pakovitcu,a Russian officer, aged twen- 
ty-six, is master of the French, German, Eng- 
lish, Swedish, Italian, Finnish, Danish, Polish, 
Servian, Czech, Japanese, Chinese, and Malay 
languages, all of which he has acquired, with the 
exception of the first three, unaided. He is now 
studying Hebrew. 

—Mr, Mackey has made himself financially 
responsible for a Parti season in San Francisco. 

—ELven Terry's daughter goes on the stage 
next season, under the name of Ailsa Craig. 

—It is thought that Anne Wurrney should 
make the proposed statue of WENDELL PuHIL- 
Lips. His last publie speaking was at the dedi- 
cation of her statue of HARRIET MARTINEAU, 

—A vessel is being built under the order of 
JuLes VERNE in which he proposes to go in 
search of romantic material, for literary use, in 
the Antarctic Ocean. 

—Several manuscripts of the Almagest not 
utilized by modern scholars have been found at 
Venice and at Florence by Professor Peters, of 
Hamilton College, who is abroad investigating 
the star catalogue of PTOLEmy, with a view to 
an accurate edition. 

—A cousin of Mr. GLapstong, the English 
Prime Minister, JaMES BRIDEN, who was also 
his classmate at Oxford, died lately at Oil City, 
Pennsylvania, aged seventy-three. 

—Major Ben Pervey Poon is seriously ill. 

—In consideration of discoveries in hygiene 
and psychology, Dr. Le Roy SuNDERLAND, of 
Quincy, Massachusetts, now eighty, has been 
made a member of the Society of Science, Let- 
ters, and Art, in London. 

—Mr. Ruskin lately advised a young lady, 
who wrote him for directions about studying 
art, that it would be better to write less and 
cultivate a fine handwriting; “for no one who 
writes as you do could make a good artist,’”’ he 
said; and it took five people to decipher his 
characters, 

—Whien Naporeon III. heard that his statue 
had been thrown from the Column Venddme, he 
said the fault was in his ever having allowed it 
to be placed there. 

—Signor GraziavDet, Professor of Literature 
at the Turin International Institution, is to mar- 
ry CLELIA, GARIBALDI’S daughter. 

—The English call Mr. HOWELLS “‘a benevo- 
lent Bauzac.” 

—When Fitz-JoHn Porter was at Exeter 
Academy he was a good scholar, and the best 
rower, swimmer, wrestler, aud general athlete 
in the school. 

—Mr. Joun Du Bors, of Clearfield County, 
Pennsylvania, is worth fourteen million dollars, 
made in his lumber mills, where he now em- 
ploys six hundred men. 

—Fanny Burney received only one hundred 
dollars for Evelina ; but for her third novel she 
had fifteen thousand dollars. 

—Sir Henry Maysey THompson is the invent- 
or of the new figure for the German, the lottery, 
in which every lady draws a prize. One of his 
prizes was a valuable India scarf, which fell to 
the lot of Miss GerTRUDE CHEEVER. 

—Miss Marion LANGDON, whose beauty has 
become fumous, has dark eyes ; her thick and 
fine black hair is worn on the top of the head, 
the little curls in the nape of the neck contrast- 
ing with a very white skin; and her arms and 
figure are superb. 

—Madame MopJeska is engaged to play for 
the next two years in Europe, going as far east 
as St. Petersburg. 

—The Baroness RoTHSCHILD was EMMA AB- 
BOTT’S protectress while studying in Paris. 

—Mr. Luiet Monti wears upon his chain a 
Greek gold coin which was turned up in the 
garden of his father’s house in Palermo, a rem- 
nant of the old Greek colony in Sicily. 

—At the marriage of the Marquis of Kildare 
the bride and bridemaids all wore yellow terry 
velvet. 

—M. CHEVREUIL, the director of the Gobelins 
manufactory for more than half a century, wants 
but two years of being one hundred years old. 
He is generally lightly clad, and never wears a 
hat when he can help it, having thick hair; he 
works constantly, allowing but ten minutes for 
each of his meals, of which he has but two, 
breakfast at seven in the morning, and dinner at 
seven in the evening, eating a roll at noon while 
standing over his alembics. He never drank a 
glass of wine in his life. He is quite aggrieved 
now at having been put on the retired list. 
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English Violet Design for Mouchoir Cases, 
Bureau Covers, Sachets, etc. 


HE design is one that requires much skill in working, as the 

number of tints used demands experience on the part of the 
needle-worker in combining and arranging her colors. For mou- 
choir cases there can be no lovelier design than this, of purple Eng- 
lish violets with their delicate green leaves and stems and taper- 
ing brown roots. Half a yard of rich cream-colored satin (cream- 
colored must be used, as the effect on pearl white is hard and 
unfinished) is sufficient for a mouchoir case of the usual folio 
form. The design is executed in solid work, and requires twelve 
different shades of silk; with them a skillful worker can make 
the violets bloom beneath her needle as truly as does the artist 
with his brush and palette. Naturally the work is best done in a 
frame, which may be easily improvised with four slender strips 
of wood. Without this latter the closeness of the embroidery is 
liable to draw the material, and no amount of pressing will re- 
move the wrinkles from satin when once made with the embroidery 
needle. Great care should be observed in shading. As the design 
given is not colored, it would be well, when possible, to take a 
natural violet for a copy, and blend the colors accordingly. Bob- 
bin silk has been used in working this design, but besides its 
expense—being sold by the yard—it involves an outlay of time 
and patience for which the exquisite result secured ean scarcely 
recompense the ordinary needle-worker. It is advisable to use 
filoselle, five skeins being sufficient for the design thus applied, 
as but one strand is used in embroidering it. 

The case is simply furnished with a lining of cream-colored 
quilted satin, and finished with a rich silk cord or narrow moss 
fringe. The material must of necessity be the finest and richest, 
as in satin embroidery the web will split if the heaviest and 
closest be not used. The stamping of the design as it is illus- 
trated costs eighty cents. 

This design, so fresh 
and simple in itself, fur- 
nishes any lover of art 
needle-work with a prac- 
tical article, thoroughly 
artistic in coloring and 
execution, and elegant in 
finish. It is a most ap- 
propriate wedding gift. 

The pretty flush-topped 
bureaus of oak, ash, or 
mahogany now in vogue 
are not complete without 
some cover which is both 
practical and decorative. 
Nor are shaving stands and toilette ta- 
bles exempt. For all practical purposes 
covers of linen crash or pongee may be 
embroidered in various ways, but the 
daintiest, if less enduring, material for 
the purpose is batiste, and a set made 
according to the following description is 
an added grace to the guest-room. 

One and an eighth yard of white ba- 
tiste furnishes material for a bureau cov- 
er, cushion cover, and two toilette mats. 
The bureau cover is powdered with the 


smali bunches of violets seen in the design, the large 
bunch is reserved for the cushion, and one or two 
small sprays are put on either toilette mat. Filoselle 
is used, seven skeins being sufficient for the work. 
The bureau cover, and also the two mats and cush- 
ion cover, are neatly hem-stitched on the four sides, 
and, if desirable, finished with fine torchon lace an 
inch wide. The cover for the bureau is lined with 
delicate lavender surah silk, and the square cush- 
ion is made of the same colored satin, the batiste 
cover being firmly secured by pins at the four cor- 
ners, Between six and seven skeins of filoselle are 
required. The stamping ofthe extended design costs 
one dollar. 

Sachets, those dainty articles of the toilette, vary 
in form, size, and material according to the fancy of 
the needle-worker. Of satin, silk, or pine-apple 
cloth, they may be square, lozenge-shaped, three- 
cornered, or in folio form, They may be finished 
with rich silk cord, narrow Valenciennes lace, deli- 
cate moss fringe, or even the simple fringe furnished 
by the plain material. But for this design of English 
violets little choice of color is left. White, eream-color, or laven- 
der should be used. On three-cornered sachets the large bunch 
can be worked to best advantage; on all the other forms either 
one or two smaller sprays should be used. Prices of stamping 
consequently vary with the number and size of bunches. 

Not only to the three above-mentioned, but to an infinite variety 
of useful and decorative articles this highly artistie design may 
be successfully applied, provided always that the needle-worker 
has skill in execution and knowledge of shading; as regards the 
latter, a short study of the natural plant where that can be obtain- 
ed is the best possible preparation; but even a critical examina- 
tion of similar designs on some of the beautifully colored Easter 
cards will be of advantage. The reader has but to draw slightly 
upon her inventive power, and in her mind’s eye she already sees 
numberless articles in momie-cloth and linen decorated with this 
design, so refreshing in its simplicity. Stamped materials, silks, 
and crewels are furnished at the Society of Decorative Art, 28 
—_ Twenty-first Street, New York, to whose courtesy we owe the 

esign. 








SOME TABLE COVERS. 


SHABBY table may be converted into an ornamental piece of 

furniture by a tasteful table cover; and the combinations 
possible to produce this effect are almost endless. The color of 
the groundwork should be in harmony with the prevailing hue of 
the room; but the ends of a scarf, or the bordering for a round, 
or rather square, cover, may be varied at will. 

It is comparatively easy with a full purse to select a table cover 
at the upholsterer’s which is both rich and harmonious, but to 
manufacture such an article with little expense is quite another 
matter. Velveteen, if well selected, is a very good substitute for 
plush ; and a bordering of dark rich colors, brightened by lighter 
shades, and showing gleams of gold here and there, can be pro- 
duced with bits of old trimming, a little gold thread, embroidery 
silks, arrasene, and a few spangles. A band of handsome cretonne 
outlined with gold is very effective; and small round tables that 
have outlived their usefulness can be transformed with such a 






















































covering into something “ rich and rare” for beau- 
tifying a dark corner. 

Many curtain bands of flowered plush and 
cheaper materials, sold by the yard for that pur- 
pose, are very handsome, and offer great variety. 
A table of fashionable shape, with a pine top and 
ebonized supports, can be bought for a moderate 
sum, and when tightly covered with plain velveteen 
of any suitable color, finished by an ornamental 
fringed band—the band being attached with gilt- 
headed nails—it looks like an expensive piece of 
furniture. 


Enouisu Viotet Design ror Movcnorr Cases, Bureau Covers, Sacets, ETC. 
Workine Parrern.—From the New York Decorative Art Society. 


Waste embroidery silk, put up in ounce packages at a much 
cheaper rate than ordinary silk, is invaluable for decorating table 
covers ; and with this and bits of silk, velvet, and plush for appli- 
qué, beautiful designs can be executed with very little outlay. 
To give a peculiarly bright, Oriental effect there is nothing like 
the palm leaf, in which all sorts of colors may be combined with- 
out offending the eye. A small palm leaf can be cut out, and 
button-holed on the cover, then outlined a short distance beyond 
it with silk of any contrasting color to the groundwork, the out- 
lining to be done in feather stitch, and the space between the 
leaf and the outline dotted at intervals with a small star of point 
Russe. A border of large French knots, looking like so many pin 
heads, should just graze the outer edge of the palm leaf. 

The foundation of this cover may be either dark red, peacock 
blue, or old gold, the palm leaves white, pink, or blue, and ar- 
ranged as a border, the embroidery all the colors that the package 
will afford. A small leaf or figure can be appliquéd in the middle 
of the palm leaf, and the cover could be nicely finished with a 
cheap black sewing-silk fringe, into which strands of the different 








colored embroidery silks are knotted. Line with silesia. Fine 
alpaca braids, put on in straight bands with various fancy stitches 
in silk, make very rich-looking borders for felt and velveteen ; 
and if the border is outlined on either edge with a stripe running 
the usual way, and others put on in short lengths across, the ef- 
fect is still more unique. The outlining stripes should be black 
worked with gold, and this arrangement on a cover of olive green 
or maroon would be particularly handsome. The tufted tassels so 
easily made by winding crewel of various colors over a bit of 
card-board, gathering the top on a thread of silk, and fastening 
it a little below the end, then combing out the cut strands, make 
a very suitable finish. 

An exquisite and more expensive cover for a small table is made 
of crimson or garnet plush, edged with a border of cream-colored 
silk on which wild roses and leaves are delineated with narrow 
ribbon and embroidery silk. This cover should be lined with pale 
pink or cream-colored silk. 

A table cover of larger size, for a bedroom or sitting-room, 
looks well in squares of handsome cretonne—a large one 
for the centre, and eight others, a quarter of the size, to 
surround it. There are two of each kind of cretonne, 
and these two are placed opposite each other, the corners 
on the bias. A striped cretonne is used for a border, 
and the ground of this border matches the ground of the 
central square. These table covers are often made with 
every square different, when the effect is simply that of 
a patchwork quilt; but when properly arranged, and 
the joining of the pieces covered with fine black braid, 
which is ornamented with gold-colored silk in herring- 
bone or feather stitch, they are really handsome. Such 
a cover should be smoothly lined with silesia, and the 


most suitable finish is 


antique lace. 
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about twice the width of 
the band from the edge. 
Or it may be placed on 
the extreme edge, and 
the cover finished with a 
crocheted worsted fringe. 
It will look very well 
with no other trimming 
but the band, and it should be lined with 
canary-colored silesia, 

Very pretty scarf table covers can be 
made of silk carpet rags, the centre of 
one solid color, and the ends arranged in 
Roman scarf fashion. The silk should be 
cut in half-inch widths, sewed together 
like carpet rags, and knitted or crocheted. 
A silk fringe of bright colors should fin- 
ish the ends; if desired, the centre may 
be made of some other material. 

Ingenuity and taste will convert the 
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flannel, with a band of 
old gold or olive laid on 
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cover, which is less trou- 
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most unpromising materials into pretty table covers, 
and the covering of bare surfaces that are not in 
themselves ornamental gives a cozy, habitable look 
to almost any room. 





Drawing-room Chairs.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 149. 

Tue chair Fig. 1 is upholstered in bronze plush, 
decorated on the back and seat with embroidery ex- 
ecuted with colored silks in Gobelin stitch. A deep 
netted fringe surrounds the lower edge. The arm- 
chair Fig. 2 is covered with dark blue velvet, with 
a coat of arms or monogram worked in the right 
upper corner of the back. 


Handkerchiefs and Monograms.—Figs. 1-6. 
See illustrations on page 149, 

Tue handkerchiefs Figs. 1, 2, and 4 are of fine 
white linen cambric; Fig. 8 is of white China silk. 
All are finished with a hem-stitched hem, and orna- 
mented with a vignette or monogram embroidered in colored 
silks. The monogram of Fig. 2 is shown in full size in Fig. 5. 
The edge of the shield is defined in peacock blue silk, the letters 
are in red and moss green, and the filling of French knots is in 
old gold silk. Another monogram in similar colors is shown in 
Fig. 6. In this the filling of the shield consists of parallel lines 
in satin stitch, with rows of French knots between them. 


Moliére Jabots.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 149. 

Tue jabot Fig. 1 consists of a scarf of white Japanese crape, 
arranged in close folds lengthwise, and twisted into a knot at the 
lower end. It is trimmed with lace frills, and mounted on a nar- 
row foundation back. A brooch of acorns and leaves in filigree 
gold is placed at the throat. 

Fig. 2 is made of figured Japanese crape and Oriental lace. 
Two scarfs of the crape thirteen inches wide are required, one 
twenty-one, the other twenty-five inches long, pointed at the lower 
end, where they are edged with lace, The scarfs are arranged in 
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Fig. 5.—MonoGram 
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Fig. 6.—MonoGram 
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folds, and the end of the 


longer is tied around , . .° 
® shown in Figs. 5 and 6, 
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i Princess— Dress with Porntrp Corsace. 


In-door Dresses. 

IN Fig. 1 the draped polo- 
naise is of cinnamon brown 
wool, and the flat skirt of sim- 
ilar wool, into 
which large disks 


and has polished brass and Back.—[For Front, see Fig. 1, on First Page.] 


nickel mountings. It is fitted 
with a portfolio for stationery 
at the back, and a rack for pens 
on the front. Resting on a pol- 


ished nickel 
surface in of darker brown — @RROeeeeee 
front of the plush are woven. ¢ NTT ye. 
rack is a boat- A pleating of the ‘ reree ewes Pdi 
shaped recep- plain wool is set _ . 
on the foundation +4 


tacle, having 
a erystal ink- 
well at the 
centre, with a 
brush pen- 
wiper on one 
side and a 
covered com- 
partment for 
pens on the 
other. The 
plush on that 
side of the 
boat which 
faces the front EMBROIDERED INKSTAND. 


skirt underneath , 


the edge of the 
figured skirt. The 
polonaise has a 
folded searf at- 
tached on both 
sides of the point- 
ed corsage front, 
the scarfs expand- 
ing into panier 
draperies below 
the waist. The 
back has short full 
looped drapery. A 
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hic. 1.—Emprowerep Cuarr. 























Fig. 2.—Mo.rkrre Janor. 


Fig. 1.—Moutkre Japor. 


belt of latticed braid terminating in pom. 
pon tassels is tied loosely across the front, 
and the collar and cuffs are trimmed with 
similar braid. 

The dress Fig. 2 is of pigeon gray cash- 
mere trimmed with navy blue velvet. The 


is decorated with a design of pond-lilies 
and leaves embroidered in silks of the 
natural colors. 


Silver, Jet, and Shell Ornaments. 
Figs. 1-8. 

Amone the ornaments shown in Figs. 
1-4 are two shell hair-pins, the one with 
three silver balls mounted on the top, the 
other ornamented with Rhine crystals set 
in silver. The bracelet is composed of 
silver links, with a medallion attached to 
the clasp, and the brooch is of tinted sil- 
ver. The Jace pin and bracelet to match, 











Fig. 2.—CasuMere anp VEtvet Dress, Fig. 2.—Nart Case.—Orrn.—| See Fig. 1.] 


Fig. 1.—Nat. Casr.—Crosrp.—[See Fig. 2.] Fig. 1.—~Ptatn axp Fiacren Woot Dress. 
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skirt is mounted in broad box pleats, with a space 
of equal width between them that is traversed by 
velvet bands. The panier polonaise has a vest 
and basque of velvet. The collar and cuffs are 
likewise of velvet, and a velvet rosette is placed 
on the right shoulder, 


Nail Case.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 149. 


Tris case contains the various implements 
needed for the care of the nails, mounted in ivory 
and silver. It is covered with garnet plush, and 
lined with satin, and is decorated on the lid with 
an appliqué of embroidery in colored silks and 
gold. 


THE MAN SHE CARED FOR®* 


By F. W. ROBINSON, 











Avctnor or “ Hanns or Justior,” “ For Her Saxr,” 
*“Cowarp Consotrnor,” “ Lirtie Kate 
Krnsy,” “ Pook Humanity,” Ero. 


BOOK THE THIRD. 
THE MISTRESS OF ILVERCOMBE. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
A REPRIEVE. 


Aaenes Cuatiis and Dan Overdown walked on 
side by side, and as if in unconscious imitation 
of Hamilton Redclove, the gunsmith became sud- 
denly reticent and thoughtful. Was it something 
in her manner, or in what she had said, she won- 
dered, that had pained him, and brought that 
puzzled look to his grave face? Was she to be 
ever a mystery, bringing trouble to those inter- 
ested in her, and whom she would have re- 
gard her as honest and straightforward—as she 
thought she was at times, as she prayed always 
that she might be. 

He was the first to break the silence by saying, 
“Perhaps you do not like the idea of my coming 
to Ilvercombe, lass. If so, I—” 

“Oh yes, I do,” she said, interrupting him; “I 
shall be very glad to see you and Sam, and so will 
all the rest.” 

“All the rest,” he said, laughing suddenly. 
“ Ah! that will not be so easy to believe. But if 
you are glad, Aggie, why, hang the rest of them !” 

“T shall expect you at Ilvercombe, then. That 
is settled, Dan.” 

“ Certainly it is.” 

“ And you will come as early as you can ?” she 
inquired. 

“To be sure.” 

“ What time may I expect to see you?” 

“ Oh, some time after tea—or after one of your 
late dinners, I should have said,” he added. “TI 
am always forgetting what a swell you are, Aggie 
Challis.” 

“IT am only Mr. Fayre’s housekeeper—here on 
a visit till young Mrs. Dangerfield goes home,” 
was her reply to this. , 

“Only a housekeeper!” he said, laughing. 
“ Ah, that is not much to be proud of, is it ?” 

“ And I am not proud.” 

““No; I don’t think you are,” he answered, a 
little doubtfully, “in that way.” 

He walked with her into the village, where he 
shook hands with her long and heartily, and with 
something of the old steady stare in his dark 
eyes, as if her manner still perplexed him. 

“T shall see you this evening. If—” 

He paused, and then went on again. 

“ And if we can talk together quietly, it will be 
all the better. Such company as I shall find at 
Ilvercombe is not rauch to my taste, although I 
flatter myself I can hold my own against them 
pretty well, Aggie,” he said, shaking his head 
conceitedly. 

“The guests will not trouble us. We can talk 
in peace of the old days,” said Agnes. 

“Of the new days, Aggie, beyond this, where— 
How pale you are!” he cried, breaking off in his 
rhapsody. 

“T am not quite well to-day,” she said; “A 
faintness has come over me more than once un- 
accountably.” 

“Tt is to be accounted for by what that fel— 
But never mind. Look here, Aggie,” he said, sud- 
denly, “ you’re not quite yourself. I—I think, 
after all, I'll come round to Iivercombe to-mor- 
row morning instead.” 

It was a reprieve to her, and possibly she 
showed that it was so too readily. 

“Yes, that would be better,” she answered, al- 
most with alacrity. 

“You'll have time to get over all this—to be 
prepared for me—to think of what Iam going to 
say,” he went on; hurriedly. “ Yes, that’s best.” 

*J—I don’t understand.” 

“Ask the old woman—I mean the old lady 
whom you are with—what I said to her when she 
called on me at Prosser Street,” he said. “ There, 
that’s a fair warning, Aggie. “Vdo nothing in an 
underhand way, you see. Good-by.” 

He had turned red and white and red again 
during these last words, which were delivered at 
a railroad pace, after which he darted away from 
her, and went quickly along the village street and 
out of her sight. 

There was no necessity to ask old Mrs. Dan- 
gerfield what Daniel Overdown had said to her in 
Prosser Street when a wish to find Aggie Challis 
had taken her to Birmingham ; it had been told 
Aggie months ago, and months ago she had known 
that the g s happiness in life was centred 
upon her. She had been glad and sorry together 
at hearing this, and she had resented somewhat 
warmly the grandmother's comments upon it, and 
her worldly warnings of the ill match it would 


* Begun in Hazren’s Basan No. 46, Vol. XVL 














certainly be; but there was no atom of gladness 
at her heart now. She was sure of that by the 
dead, dull feeling there, by the sense of misery 
which oppressed her and took all gladness from 
her, by the consciousness that she was like a wo- 
man in a maze, knowing not in which way to turn 
or in what manner to act. She was sure she was 
grateful for the extension of time which had been 
accorded to her, and relieved in mind to know 
that she was not to be called upon to-day for an 
answer to Daniel Overdown’s proposal. There 
would be time to sleep upon it, to weep over it, 
to pray for a clear judgment concerning it. 
Till to-morrow she was free at least, 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 
IN THE PRIVATE ROOM AT “THE LION.” 


Danie, OveRDOWN was not back in Grayling 
till eight in the evening, when the night was very 
dark, and thick flakes of snow bad begun to drift 
across the darkness. He had finished his busi- 
ness at Woodley Moor, conferred with his brother 
delegates, and addressed a mob of men a trifle 
more hot-headed and unruly than he had ever 
had the pleasure of haranguing before, and now 
he had time to think of his own affairs a little, 
and to wonder how the great purpose of his life 
would end. He was not quite certain: he had 
never been a sanguine man. He had not in 
all his life addressed a word of love to Aggie 
whilst she was in his father’s house. He had 
seen her very grateful, very affectionate, and al- 
ways gentle. Day after day for five years had 
she been his friend and companion, the light of 
the poor little home wherein he had sheltered 
her and shown his faith in her, until the time 
came when his parents died, and the two were 
alone in the world. He might have married her 
then, possibly, but he did not ask, did not hint 
what was hidden in his heart. He sent her away 
to Mr, Fayre’s, intending to leave her to Mr. Fayre’s 
care till he was better off, and she had seen the 
world for herself, and possibly some one in it 
Litter than he was; and fortune, good or bad, 
had brought about more changes than those for 
which he had bargained. 

He was inclined to regard this world a little 
moodily, now that he had made up his mind to 
the great plunge, now that it bad struck him Ag- 
gie Challis had seen quite enough of the world 
without him, now that he had seen her again, and, 
as he thought, detected a difference in her for 
which he was not able to account. 

With these thoughts in his mind, he walked 
into the parlor of “The Lion” at Grayling, and 
pulled the bell for refreshment, before he was 
aware of the presence of a ee. who was 
monopolizing all the warmth of the fire by sitting 
immediately in front of the grate, and bending 
over it with his hands spread out to the blaze. 
Daniel’s entrance into the room and his -noisy 
tug at the bell did not arouse the student from 
his reverie; and it was only when the gunsmith 
walked to the fireside also that he looked vague- 
ly and apathetically at him, as at a being who had 
disturbed his thoughts, but in whom he was not 
in the slightest degree interested. Daniel Over- 
down recognized him at once. It was the gentle- 
man whom he had seen with Aggie in the fields 
that morning-—it was Hamilton Redclove, the 
benefactor of the Challises, the man whose harsh- 
ness had made Aggie cry, and whom in his heart 
he did not love, somehow. 

Hamilton did not know him. He looked at the 
fire again, and twisted between his teeth a cigar- 
ette that had gone out half an hour ago, and left 
him unconscious of the fact; presently he forgot 
him altogether in his fresh application to the study 
of the blazing coals. 

Daniel Overdown took off his hat and overcoat, 
and drew a chair to reside also. The move- 
ment was again ting Hamilton’s attention, 
but leading to no bition of courtesy, and not 
to an atom’s worth more room for him. 

“Tt’s a cold night,” said Dan, suddenly. 

“ Yes, it’s cold,” responded Hamilton, thus ad- 
dressed, but not looking at the speaker. 

“ And is that why you-take up all the fire, Mr. 
Redclove ?”’ asked Daniel, with a good-tempered 
laugh. 

Hamilton looked at the gunsmith very attent- 
ively, and Daniel did not like the look, and felt 
disposed to resent it, until he thought of Aggie 
again, and of this man being one of her friends. 

“T have not the honor of your acquaintance,” 
said Hamilton, loftily; “but probably you will al- 
low me to inform you that this is a private room.” 

“This is the only room they have at ‘The 
Lion.’ ” 

“T believe it is.” 

“When I put up here this morning,” added 
Daniel, “ * the landlord informed me it was at my 
service.’ 

“In my absence only,” said Hamilton, still sur- 
veying the fire whilst arguing the point of pos- 
session with the new-comer. 

“ He said nothing about you,” retorted Daniel, 
very sharply. 

“He did not expect me to-night,” said Hamil- 
ton, “but he will explain when he comes in. 1 
don’t wish for a controversy, my good man, but 
simply for your absence.” 

He took the cigarette from his lips and dropped 
it into-the fire, then he appeared to screw himself 
further away from his companion, whose presence 
had become obnoxious to him, 

“JT thought you were staying at Mr. Fayre’s 
house,” said Daniel Overdown, unabashed by the 
other’s demeanor, “or up at Iivercombe. I hard- 
ly make out what you want at‘ The Lion,’ away 
from your friends; but that’s your business, not 
mine.” 

Hamilton once more veered round in his chair, 
and closely scrutinized his tormentor, seeming not 
to miss a button of his waistcoat, a crease in his 
white “ ducks,” a fold in his blue tie, before look- 
ing into his face. 





“Ts your name Overdown?” he asked, with 
great deliberation. 

“Yes; that’s it.” 

“You are a friend of Miss Challis ?” 

* Certainly Iam. ‘Her best friend,’ she calls 
me,” Dan added, with a chuckle of supreme sat- 
isfaction. : 

Hamilton continued to stare at him as at a 
prodigy or monstrosity which he had encounter- 
ed late in life. 

“Tam glad we have met,” he said at last, push- 
ing back his chair from the central position on 
the hearth-rug. “Come to the fire, Mr. Overdown, 
I shall be glad to speak to you.” 





CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE RIVALS, 


Hamitton Repc.ove was very much surprised 
at the personal appearance of Daniel Overdown, 
but he did not betray his astonishment. He had 
expected—he could not tell for what reason—a 
tall, handsome man, with a something in his look, 
or mien, or dress, to exalt him above the class 
from which he had sprung, or to account for the 
preference which Agnes Challis had shown him, 
and for the love which a man like this had con- 
trived to secure. He had fancied Overdown was 
a tall, good-looking man, when he had caught a 
flying glimpse of him on the stairs of his cousin’s 
house some years ago. But that was all fancy, 
he could see now. He was terribly disappointed 
in Daniel Overdown ; it was already beyond his 
comprehension why this man should stand first 
in the regard of the girl with whom he had quar- 
relled, and who was influencing his life more deep- 
ly than his pride would allow him to confess. He 
had come to the private room he had bargained 
for at “The Lion” to brood on the events of the 
day, to analyze, if possible, his own motives and 
his own heart, and here across his path had arisen 
the spectre who had the power to mar his whole 
life, 

He was glad to meet him, too. Here was a com- 
plete death-blow to all the romance he had been 
disposed to foster; he could not regard that ill- 
dressed, blunt-speaking mechanic as a rival, even 
though, for poor Aggie’s sake, he would try to 
consider him as a friend. Yes, poor Aggie, he 
would say again, if this were the hero of her love 
dreams, and she had no ambition higher than be- 
coming this man’s wife—this man’s drudge, pev- 
haps! 

“When did you arrive at Grayling ?” asked 
Hamilton. 

“This morning.” 

“ You have seen Miss Challis ?” 

“T met her crossing the fields; she wrote to 
me that she was coming to Grayling to-day, and I 
went to meet her, as in duty bound.” 

“In duty bound? Oh, yes,” said Hamilton; 
“T understand.” 

He produced a cigar case from his pocket, 
opened it, and tendered it to Daniel, who shook 
his head at the contents, 

“Thank you, I prefer a pipe when I smoke,” 
he said; “ but when there is anything particular 
to do or say, I like to keep my head clear.” 

“ Smoking muddles it, then?” asked Hamilton, 
lighting a cigar for himself. 

“T think it does.” 

“But you have nothing particular to say to 
me ?” said Hamilton. 

“Oh yes, I have.” 

“Indeed! You surprise me.” 

Hamilton did not evince his astonishment in 
the quiet puffs at his cigar which he was taking, 
and which Daniel Overdown was closely ob- 
serving. 

“You are aware I am Aggie Challis’s friend ?” 
said Daniel—“‘ her best friend, she calls me, 
and I am proud of the title.” 

“‘T hope you deserve it,” was Hamilton’s quiet 
observation. 

“T hope I do,” said Daniel, after a moment’s 
consideration. 

“And will continue to deserve it?” added 
Hamilton, 

“Eh ?—what do you mean by that ?” 

“The best friend of Miss Challis, in my hum- 
ble opinion, is he who considers her happiness 
before his own, and will not allow any selfish 
thoughts to interfere with it,” Hamilton ex- 
pounded. 

“ Exactly ; that’s my opinion too,” cried Dan- 
iel, with great heartiness. “I am glad, sir, you 
understand me so well.” 

Hamilton did not understand Mr. Daniel Over- 
down in the least, and he might have politely 
hinted as much ‘at this period had not the gun- 
smith added, quickly, “1 see Aggie has been talk- 
ing about me to you; she is a good girl, who is 
not ashamed of the past, and of those who have 
been kind to her in it. She is what I call a 
grateful girl.” 

“Yes; intensely grateful. But,” continued 
Hamilton, thoughtfully and slowly, “a consider- 
ate fellow would hardly make his past kindness 
a claim upon her, or seek by its means to bind 
her to any promise she may have rashly made 
him.” 

Daniel Overdown knit his brows somewhat as 
he reflected upon his companion’s words. He was 
a shrewd man, and quick to take a hint or see a 
motive. As the door opened at this juncture, 
and the landlord appeared, he waved his hand 
and said, “ Presently, we are busy now,” and it 
was not till two or three minutes after they were 
alone again that he said, “Has my Aggie told 
you I have bound her to any promise ?” 

“Your Aggie has not,” answered Hamilton, 
somewhat sharply. 

“You seem to labor under the delusion that I 
have; and you, asa stanch friend of her and Sam, 
one who was liberal with his money—when mon- 
ey should have been of service to them—have a 
right to show your interest in her, and to express 
any ideas you have concerning her to me. But, 





Mr. Redclove,” he added, earnestly, “1 never 
bound her to any promise; I never reminded her 
of any claim I had upon her. I have always 
spoken and felt as if the gratitude was all the 
other way, for the blessing she has been to me 
and mine.” 

Yes, the man could speak well, and was of deep 
feeling and honest purpose, Hamilton thought. 
He could respect him, and it was not difficult to 
see the good in him. It was not difficult to see 
even how Aggie’s admiration for this man’s un- 
selfishness, allied to gratitude for his faith in her, 
and charity toward her, had brought about her 
woman’s love by the rule governing true affection. 

“Tam glad to hear this,” said Hamilton. “To 
tell you the truth, I was afraid that there was an 
old promise or pledge between you. A mere 
fancy of mine, which I hope you will excuse.” 

“Certainly ; we can’t help fancies, any of us. 
Now, sir,” he said, drawing his chair more closely 
to Hamilton's, “you are one of the family I-can 
trust, and from whom I am too proud to conceal 
the state of my feelings, even if I wished to con- 
ceal it; and you may easily guess I am desperate- 
ly fond of her we are talking about.” 

“Yes, I can guess that.” 

“T told the old lady at Ilvercombe once the 
whole truth as plainly as I tell it you, for I had 
made up my mind to ask Aggie to be my wife 
when I was able to protect her, and quite sure 
she didn’t care for any other man—having had a 
chance, too, of seeing other fellows before settling 
in life.” 

“A dangerous experiment, that sort of thing,” 
said Hamilton ; “ you must have felt pretty sure 
of your conquest, Mr. Overdown.” 

“T was as sure as a man could be who had 
never spoken a word to her,” he replied. “She 
certainly looked up to me, and thought me a won- 
derful sort of fellow in my way, but I did not re- 
gard her as a conquest, as a sweetheart, or let 
her see even that I loved her.” 

“ Impossible,” muttered Hamilton. 

“At all events, I tried not to let her see it,” 
said Dan. ‘When I knew she was going into 
society, and Mr. Fayre’s friends were not likely 
to resemble me or any of my mates, I overdid 
that kind of acting a little, perhaps—has she told 
you?” 

“Nothing. I am not in Miss Challis’s confi- 
dence. All this is new to me,” Hamilton hasten- 
ed to explain. 

“T was cold and rough and indifferent, till she 
asked me in what way she had offended me; but 
there! She came to Grayling. She has been in 
a new sphere, she has mixed in the world. I 
have kept apart from her, so that nobody should 
say I was running after the girl and keeping 
good offers back from her. And now,” he said, 
“time’s up.” 

“Yes, time’s up,” echoed Hamilton, softly. 

“T have been lucky in business lately; the fu- 
ture is not black. I am miserable without her, 
and I am going to ask her straightforwardly to- 
morrow morning if she’ll be my wife.” 

“ And if she does not say yes ?” 

Daniel raised and let fall his hands heavily on 
the knees of his white “ ducks.” 

“ Ay, there you have me, sir,” he cried; “I don’t 
know what will become of me if she doesn’t. I 
haven’t thought of that. You see—she’s every- 
thing tome. Everything!” 

“Yes, I see. It will be a blow to lose her; it 
will leave a man’s life an awful blank,” murmur- 
ed Hamilton. 

“That’s what I would have said—an awful 
blank indeed,” replied Daniel Overdown, 

Each man remained silent after this. Hamil- 
ton smoked his cigar and lazily watched the 
rings of smoke curl up to the raftered ceiling of 
the room ; Daniel Overdown, with his work-searred 
hands planted on his knees, stared stolidly before 
him. 

Suddenly the latter broke out into a forced 
laugh. 

“It is a deuced odd thing that I speak to a 
man for the first time in my life of a secret 
which I have only breathed to one living soul 
before,” said Daniel, “and that’s the old girl— 
the old lady, I mean—at Ilvercombe.” 

“*Qut of the fullness of the heart the mouth 
speaketh,’ quoted Hamilton. 

“Not in my case. My heart has been full of 
Aggie for years, but I have not blabbed the story 
out, I suppose I tell you because you belong to 
the same date of her acquaintance, and she spoke 
of you gratefully, so you are not a stranger to me 
in any way. And you two are friends, and Ag- 
gie belongs to your swell world rather than to 
mine, and I’ve got further back somehow.” 

“Not at all,” said Hamilton; “you are the 
first man in the world in her estimation.” 

“Has she said so?” 

“You have a good chance of winning her— 
more than a good chance,” he added, remember- 
ing Aggie’s remarks of that morning, and speak- 
ing crudely his. words of consolation, “and may 
consider yourself a luc ky man,’ 

“Thankee, thankee,” said Dan, brightening 
again—becoming very radiant of feature even ; 
“Tam glad you think so, I always had the idea 
she would keep true as steel to all her old 
friends, consequently true as steel to me. Now 
do you mind telling what she has said about me 2” 
he asked, with great eagerness. 

“JT would prefer to spare your blushes, Mr. 
Overdown,” was the satirical reply. 

“Oh, don’t mind that,” said Dan ; “ they won't 
do me any harm.” 

But Hamilton was not disposed to gratify his 
companion any further. He had been more than 
ordinarily conciliatory: this was Aggie’s friend, 
and he had heard much food of him; but he 
could not sing to the man’s praise and glory, and 
flatter still more the vanity which he saw that 
he possessed. He had gone out of his way to 


be friendly, too, when he was low of spirits and 
bitter of thought, and the gunsmith took every- 
thing as his due, and put himself almost upon an 
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equality with him. A shrewd man and a warm- 
hearted man, but a more self-assertive brute Ham- 
ilton had never come across, he considered. He 
weighed upon him already like an incubus, and 
he shuddered at the thought of Agnes Challis 
devoting all her life to Dan Overdown’s future. 

“ There is not such another man in the world as 
you are, she thinks,” he said, scoffingly, ‘Sure- 
ly that verdict will content you till you and she 
meet to-morrow and swear eternal fidelity.” 

“That is the kind of solemn chaff you gents 
call satire,” said Overdown, keenly regarding Ham- 
ilton again, ‘and a fellow may take it as it looks 
or as it is intended, according to his mind. I 
take it as a joke, knowing you are a good sort, 
having had your chatacter from Aggie, who sums 
up people very clearly, and tells gold from glitter 
as wellas any woman. This is your nasty habit of 
saying sharp things you don’t mean, I suppose ?” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” said Hamilton, 
sternly. “Has Miss Challis been summing up 
my faults to you?” 

“Hardly that,” answered Daniel Overdown; 
“but I met her in tears this morning, and natu- 
rally asked what had disturbed her. And it was 

you,” 
. “T am sorry I should have been the cause of 
Miss Challis’s grief.” 

“T told her you would be, I said I was cer- 
tain, when you saw her again, you would apolo- 
gize for any hard words that had escaped you, 
I was quite sure of that,” said Dan, “for you're 
a fellow that means right.” 

Hamilton set his teeth hard to keep an excla- 
mation back which made every possible effort to 
get to the foreground. He was only partly suc- 
cessful, something that ended with “ nation” be- 
ing plainly audible in a woolly bass. He could 
have cursed and swore his heart out in his rage, 
if it had not been for his strong effort to disguise 
all manifestation of feeling from his companion. 
He could have flung himself upon the carpet in 
his prostration of spirit to think that Agnes Chal- 
lis had complained to this man of his actions, and 
been consoled by him, and told what he, Hamilton 
Redclove, would do when he came to his senses. 
God knows he had come to his senses at last. 
He had stepped back from romance to the hard, 
prosaic world to which he and his “ set” belonged, 
and there were no fancy figures, rosy dreams, and 
impossible heroines to heat his imagination again. 
Agnes Challis was a woman of the usual type, 
vain, fretful, and resentful. She had taken of- 
fense, as was natural enough, at all that he had 
said. But she had run to the arms of this com- 
monplace lover, this good-hearted lump of vul- 
garity, to tell her story, and to receive his sym- 
pathy. 

“Yes, I was rude of speech to her this morn- 
ing,”’ Hamilton remarked. “ Did she tell you ev- 
erything I said ?” 

“o No.” 

“Not the subject of our little discussion ?” 

“T can’t say she did,” replied Daniel Overdown, 
after a moment’s reflection; “she told me you 
had been very kind to her—almost a friend— 
until that morning, when you had suddenly be- 
come cruel and ungenerous,” 

“She was quite right.” 

“Why, of course she was. She would not have 
said so if it hadn’t been true,” remarked the gun- 
smith; “and you will apologize to her when you 
see her again. Won’t you?” 

“Certainly,” replied Hamilton, politely; “I 
shall have great pleasure in doing so.” 

“That’s all right; that will please her—please 
the couple of us, in fact.” 

“I shall rejoice to render you both this satis- 
faction, at so small a cost to myself,” said Haim- 
ilton, bowing most blandly-to his companion. 

“Yes, I thought you would,” replied Daniel, 
eying him doubtfully ; “it’s your duty, and you're 
not above it.” 

“Ts there anything more I can do before we 
say good-night ?” said Hamilton, rising and put- 
ting on his great-coat. 

“ You can tell me what the little tiff was about, 
if you like,” Daniel Overdown hinted. “I don’t 
insist upon it; I shall hear it all from Aggie, but 
I would rather it came from you.” 

“ Why?” 

“So that I could tell her you had owned all 
very frankly, and so spare her the pain of relat- 
ing it again to me.” 

‘“‘ Why should she tell it to you?” 

“She has no secrets from me.” 

“A good woman’s heart is like a crystal: very 
bright and clear—and hard,” he added, to him- 
self. 

“There’s one thing I hope,” said Dan. 

“What's that?” asked Hamilton, turning on 
him sharply. He was on the verge of an explo- 
sion still. In all his life he had never’ been so 
tried as this, had never struggled so desperately 
with his powers of self-command. 

“That there has been no taunt about her past 
—her birth—her mother—the prison—or any- 
thing of that sort,” Dan suggested. 

“You have forgotten one thing, Mr. Overdown,” 
Hamilton said. 

“ Have I?” 

“That I am a gentleman,” he added, with, a 
dignity which awed his listener for the first time. 

“Right, sir,” said’ Daniel, humbly, on- the in- 
stant. “I ought not to have suspected a gentle- 
man of a mean action. Iask your pardon, freely.” 

“Granted—granted. Good-night.” 

He was at the door, when Daniel Overdown 
said, persistently: 

“ But you haven’t thrown any light on the dis- 
pute yet. You go away and leave me just as ig- 
norant as you found me.” 

Hamilton swung round again, his face dark 
with passion. 

“Well, then, if you must know, it was about 
you,” he cried. “I said you were not fit for her 
—that she should have done better for herself— 
that she was a lady, and you were only a journey- 
man gunsmith. I saw she was choosing a life of 





misery and slavery in stepping back from her 
new life to yours, and I told her of it. There!” 

He strode out of the room into the sanded pas- 
sage, and beyond that into the night. He had no 
mission that lay beyond his room at “ The Lion,” 
where he had taken apartments after his cousins 
had left-the vicarage. 

He went away swiftly and angrily at once, 
clanging the door noisily behind him, and leaving 
Daniel Overdown aghast with his revelation. For 
it was like a revelation from the grave to him, 
uttered though it might be by a madman or a 
fool—one of those despairing fools to. be found 
at times in morbid story-books. Dan sat down 
in the chair from which he had risen, and, with 
all the self-satisfaction knocked out of him, took 
up the old position which Hamilton Redclove had 
abandoned on his entrance. There was a great 
deal to think about, and the world was not so 
bright as it had seemed only a little while ago. 

“ Aggie was a lady, and he was only a journey- 
man gunsmith.” Well, that was true enough. 
“She was choosing a life of misery and slavery 
in stepping back from her new life to his.” That 
might be very false indeed, and the silliest of silly 
prophecies, And she had told Hamilton Redclove 
that she might step back, or had hinted at it, and 
so this gunsmith had been very closely on her 
mind—and heart—as a man whom she was likely 
to marry one of these fine days. This should 
cheer any man up, not cast him down to the 
depths, when he came to reflect soberly and crit- 
ically upon it all; but, nevertheless, the world was 
not as bright as it had seemed to him only a little 
while ago. Hard to explain this, but so it was, 
Dan confessed, as the shadows, without any just 
cause or excuse, gathered about him in that little 
room, 

Meanwhile Hamilton Redclove had marched 
out of the inn into the blinding snow, whirling 
and twirling without in the dark night, and com- 
ing always thick and fast, as if the sharp winter 
had not tired out the country folk already. Ham- 
ilton had no object that night, save that of sleep- 
ing in the room he had engaged at “The Lion” ; 
he had ordered a bed there when his cousins had 
left the vicarage, much to Mr. Fayre’s annoyance ; 
but he was stifling still, and it was necessary to 
dash into the cold air, rather than risk suffoca- 
tion in the parlor of the inn. Let him get into 
the fresh air, and walk at a hard and sharp rate 
through the snow, and away from that terrible 
being whose confidence and self - consciousness 
and hateful tenacity of purpose had almost driven 
him mad. 

How long he strode on, taking no heed of the 
snow-storm, or of the time striding with him, or 
of the route which he had chosen, he never knew 
for certain. He was aware of the clock in the 
turret of old Grayling church striking an hour 
which he did not stop to count, and of his turning 
back hastily, conscious of being near Mr. Fayre’s, 
and beset by a fear that he might come across 
him suddenly, and listen to his bewildering ques- 
tions as to why he was pacing country roads, like 
a patrol, at that hour of the night. 

But Mr. Fayre was lying snugly in bed and 
sleeping peacefully, dreaming not of other folks’ 
love troubles, and being by a decade or two re- 
moved comfortably from them, and all the jea- 
lousies, doubts, and heart - burnings which troop 
along with them and form part of them; and 
Hamilton Redclove for a while had the silent 
country lane and the snovv-drift all to himself, 
and to those wild soliloquies in which he was 
even weak enough to indulge, until some one 
striding along swiftly, and noiselessly too, sud- 
denly touched him on the arm, and came like a 
spectre to his side, startling him, and silencing 
him by his unlooked-for appearance at his elbow. 


(To BE OCONTINUED.] 





JOSEPH JOACHIM. 


HE season of 1844 in London was a signifi- 

cant one in the annals of the musical world. 
Enthusiasm and appreciation were beginning to 
gather force, so that musical centres were multi- 
plying, and an effort in the best direction was en- 
couraged by musicians and their audiences, and 
there were growing those seeds of knowledge 
which blossomed a little later luxuriantly in the 
world-famous “ populars” in Exeter Hall, the 
Crystal Palace, and Albert Hall, as well as innu- 
merable minor undertakings. But London had 
not shaken off its conventional spirit ; the “ Phil- 
harmonic” had oftentimes a hard battle to fight 
for the production of new or unheard works ; but, 
as we have said, the year had its special signifi- 
cance. Mendelssohn came to London -as-usual, 
ready to infuse new life into the world of music 
which was growing there. ’ 

He led at the ‘Philharmonic, directing by invi- 
tation six concerts in one day. _ While talking to 
his orchestra, he told them the story of a-won- 
derful child who had been his pupil in Leipsic, at 
the Conservatory which he had founded. 

One of those present on that morning has told 
us how ardently the master spoke, how his eye 
kindled, and his voice expressed his feeling in that 
peculiarly sweet’ cadence which marked it when 
his ions were touched. The lad referred to 
had come to Mendelssohn a year or two previous- 
ly, but the Master declared there was almost no- 
thing left to teach him. At ‘five years of age he 
had performed wonderfully on his violin; at sev- 
en he had played a rondo of De Beriot in pub- 
lic, creating quite a furor of enthusiasm. Szer- 
vacsinsky, then leader. of the Opera Band at 
Pesth, had been his teacher, and had declared in 
a letter to Ferdinand Hiller that the lad was born 
with the mantle of Paganini upon his shoulders. 

Youthful prodigies are not apt to create much 
sympathy in the minds of old musicians, for so 
often does precocious genius fail, but the boy of 
whom Mendelssohn spoke that day has fulfilled 
every promise of his marvellous childhood. Jo- 
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seph Joachim for twenty years has been acknow- 
ledged the greatest master of the violin in the 
world. 

So strongly are his musical associations English 
that the story of his life might almost be said to 
have commenced on that May morning in London 
when Mendelssohn proposed to bring him out as 
first violin in the Philharmonic concert. 

For some reason this idea was not carried out, 
but soon afterward the boy made his first appear- 
ance in England on an occasion which is memor- 
able in the record of the times, and which is re- 
membered by many musicians of the present day 
like a picture—a harmony of sight and sound. 

At that time the meetings of the Musical Union 
in London were noted for the production of new 
and important works.* They were presided over 
by the now venerable Professor Ella, and had all 
the charm of a private gathering, the musicians 
occupying the centre of the hall, the audience 
grouped about familiarly. Mendelssohn decided 
that his pupil should appear first at one of these 
impressive meetings, and accordingly it was ar- 
ranged’ that a quartette should be formed. Ernst 
and Hausmann, both of whom had recently made 
their first appearance in the great capital, were 
selected to accompany Joachim and his master, 
and Mendelssohn threw into the occasion all the 
ardor which he brought to every work which in- 
terested him for himself or others. 

We have heard that, owing to some delay, the 
audience were in a flutter of expectation before 
Mendelssohn and his protégé appeared, and as 
they came in, the lad clinging to his master’s 
hand, there was a quick murmur of delight, to be 
followed by a wonder and a tumult of applause 
when the music fairly began. 

The writer of Charles Auchester has so deli- 
cately and faithfully portrayed the friendship be- 
tween Joachim and his master, the “ Seraphael” 
of that wonderful story, that it seems almost su- 
perfluous to describe his childish appearance 
when seated by his master’s side. The “lad with 
the little violin face,” sensitive and refined, yet 
eager with the enthusiasm of his art; the master 
grave and earnest with the “heights of eternity” 
glowing on his brow. - Besides these two, the oth- 
er musicians, young then, but full of inspiration, 
and around them an audience intent upon ob- 
serving and listening to every sight and sound. 
Is it not a picture well worthy of the shrine in 
which it has been placed in so many hearts ? 

Joachim was thirteen in that summer, having 
been born June 28, 1831, near Presburg ; his par- 
ents were of the thrifty German middle class, 
fond enough of music, and appreciating art suffi- 
ciently to encourage their child in his studies. 
From Pesth he had gone to Vienna, where he 
was placed under the famous teacher Boehn ; 
thence to Leipsic, where Mendelssohn, as is said, 
heard him one day by chance, and carried him 
delightedly to the Conservatory, where he was 
speedily installed as a pupil. David was his 
teacher, and their studies included concertos of 
Mendelssohn, of Beethoven, of Spohr, solos of 
Bach, many of which were performed by them 
for the first time in public. The Leipsic of those 
days was a delightful musical centre. There 
were the Schumanns, besides Mendelssohn and 
his wife; Moscheles came from time to time; 
Hauptmann was there as professor of counter- 
point, and a venerable grandson of Sebastian 
Bach was Kapellmeister. 

Mendelssohn had begun to work upon the 
Elijah, and was fond of playing bits of it for 
Joachim, who must have absorbed more music 
and finer inspiration from such associations than 
he was perhaps aware of himself, for the Leipsic 
Conservatory of that day created a musical at- 
mosphere which permeated everything around it. 
Happily in the annals of all art study there are 
such golden times, and if the glory of the schools 
diminishes, we at least realize and reap the bene- 
fit of their prosperous days in the musicians like 
Joachim, Piatti, Ries, Henschel, and others who 
are among us to-day, 

As we have said, Joachim’s most permanent 
associations in the public mind are in England, 
and the history of his connection with the. Mon- 
day Populars is interesting and significant, as is 
also that of this famous course itself. 

About five-and-twenty years ago the Messrs. 
Chappell, musie publishers of long - established 
reputation in London, decided-to build a concert- 
room of such proportions and acoustic properties 
as would encourage the best musicians and audi- 
ences. The result was the famous St. James’s 
Hall. For some time it proved almost a failure. 
From Mr. Chappell himself we have heard the 
story of his many struggles to create a public en- 
thusiasm. At last, after a discussion with some 
distinguished musicians, who were as interested 
in the advancement of art as in their own person- 
al success, Mr. Arthur Chappell decided to insti- 
tute a series of classical concerts. It seems ex- 
traordinary that only twenty years ago such a 
venture should be looked upon as a foolish and 
doubtful experiment ; but such was the case, and 
only the persistency of the Chappells and some 
of their special friends kept the series alive dur- 
ing the first ten years. Newspaper criticism was 


“weakly conventional ; amateur students who un- 


derstood such music as the Chappells gave them 
were too few to create an audience, and those 
drawn’ for the sake of amusement wholly, or 
novelty, considered themselves imposed upon 
when the best works of the great masters were 
produced. But right assuredly proved might; 
the Chappells determined to engage a number of 
famous artists regularly year after year, and in 
this way the London public have had the advan- 
tage of the best music on Saturdays and Mon- 





* The meetings of the Musical Union have, we be- 
lieve, been given a much to the regret of their pa- 
trons. Professor ia, who ecmnatael and conducted 
them, was obliged to retire from active life. As they 
formed so decided a link between the present genera- 
tion and the past they are specially missed, no other 
concerts in London having exactly the same character. 





days during the winter and early spring. For 
years Sir Julius Benedict, Piatti, Ries, Charies 
Halle, Madame Norman-Neruda, Madame Schu- 
mann, and finally, greatest of all, Joachim, have 
come for part of every season, their contract 
with the Chappells being one which it is under- 
stood is renewed year after year. 

Different singers and pianists, but always cele- 
brated ones, are engaged for parts of every sea- 
son, and so established a musical enterprise has 
it become that in the audiences one may see, sea- 
son after season, the same faces; and here, no 
less than on the stage, are famous people. Do 
we not remember the noble countenance of George 
Eliot week after week in the same place, her quick 
sympathies showing in the rapid change of ex- 
pression, the glance of the dark eyes, the light 
smile touching her lips, which made that face so 
fascinating? Many others might be enumerated 
whose names and faces have given to the audi- 
ence of the “ populars” a character distinctly their 
own, and although the reserved seats—seven-and- 
sixpenny stalls—are usually occupied by regular 
patrons, the shilling seats are always crowded by 
earnest students and true lovers of the art. Soquiet- 
ly managed are these concerts that an American 
girl going there some two or three weeks had no 
idea near whom she sat—a pleasant-faced lady 
who understood apparently so much about music 
that the young lady was drawn one day into talk- 
ing to her, asking questions, etc., all of which was 
courteously received and answered. Only after 
several concerts did Miss R-—— discover, on fol- 
lowing the lady out, that it was the Princess 
Christian, who is almost as regular in her attend- 
ance as the performers. 

We speak of St. James and the Populars be- 
cause Joachim’s English life seems to belong to 
them. He is a part of them, and so strong a part 
that there has been an outery among his friends 
and patrons against his coming to America. For 
many years he has contemplated such a visit, 
only being deterred by the fact of his regular en- 
gagements, from which it seemed so hard to break 
away. Personally and socially he is most inter- 
esting, and he and his charming wife, the well- 
known singer?Amalia Weiss, whom he married in 
1863, are sure of a hospitable welcome. 

To criticise his playing seems almost superflu- 
ous, but of its strongest characteristics it may be 
said that strength, self-control, and yet an ineffa- 
ble sweetness, are first remarked, and in the per- 
formance of his own compositions the abandon 
is complete. He has formed his model closely 
upon Schumann, and yet in his Hungarian com- 
positions there is all the wildness, the “ flute-and- 
cymbal” suggestion which makes one think of 
King Bela’s fair daughter Margaret, who in the 
Middle Ages sent from Hungary to Paris for mu 
sicians who should form for Hungary a distinct 
and classical style. 





THE HOUR. 


Tue bells begin: come, let us go 
Great hour! he waits for me at last 
Before the altar. Shall I grow 
A wife ere this one hour is past ? 


I tremble. Oh, the church, the stare, 
The ritual! I would rather stand 

In our own wood, and wed him there 
By simply giving him my hand. 


But now the timid bird of love, 
Long used in tender shades to play, 
Must change the quiet of his grove 
For the great garish light of day. 


Wife! husband! Oh, my bosom swells! 
I think he loves me—nay, I know 
Sweet, sweet, oh, sweet melodious bells! 

They call me, sister: let ‘* 


' 
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WATCHES OF THE DUKE 
WELLINGION. 
“Tick! tick ! tick! 
Solemn and slow, on the onward march 
Ever they go.” 


~ 

~ 

~~ 
< 


fFNHE Duke of Wellington was extremely fond 
of watches, and needed to have at least half 
a dozen within reach, and all ticking their liveli- 
est'at once; and this is but half the story. Fear- 
ing some ill might befall those just under his eye, 
orders were given, whenever the great man trav- 
elled, to have as many more stowed away in a 
portmanteau made to fit his carriage. 

One time-piece was, above all others, his ac- 
knowledged favorite; it was of old-fashioned 
English-construction, and had once been the prop- 
erty of Tippoo Sahib. 

Another of the Duke’s treasures had a strange 
history. Napoleon had ordered it of Breguet for 
the fob of his brother Joseph, and as an extra 
courtesy directed a miniature map of Spain to be 
wrought in niello on one side, and the imperial 
and royal arms on the other. Just as this love 
ly gift was finished, Joseph was dtiven out of his 
kingdom by the Duke, and the Emperor, for rea 
sons best known to himself, refused to take or 
pay for the costly bauble. 

At the peace, it was purchased from Breguet, 
and presented by Sir E. Paget to the Duke of 
Wellington. 

Another watch owned by the Duke was made 
for Marshal Junot, and a great horological curi- 
osity it is: there have never been more than two 
others like it. They are’ constructed to mark 
both lunar and weekly movements. 

The great Duke gave preference to certain 
montres de touche—and he had several of them— 
a contrivance of Breguet’s, having sundry studs 
or knobs by which one could fee! what hour it 
was, and this merely by what seemed “ just fum- 
bling in his pocket,” 
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A NIGHT-WATCH. 
By MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 
See illustration on page 153. 


Far back in history’s morn, when earth was young, 
And dawn’s bright jewels to her raiment clung, 
Ere Bubylon the great had won renown, 

Or Greece the beautiful assumed her crown, 

Ere Rome's triumphant banners were unfurled 

And flashed her eagles o’er a conquered world, 

An Eastern queen sat throned in peerless state— 
Fair Thebes. Behold her now, the desolate! 


Lo! in the moon's pale mystery the vast 

And sombre ruins_of the mighty past; 

Gigantic fragments of an elder day, 

When Egypt's sceptre bore unchallenged sway. 
Imperial still, the roofless columns rise 

Like frozen thunder-bolts from angry skies ; 

And through the echoing aisles, with sob and groan, 
Wan phantoms flit, chill night winds sigh and moan. 


Hark to the stealthy steps that to and fro 
Athwart the lonely spaces come and go! 

Here once a splendid priesthood swept along, 
With chanting choirs and stately rite and song ; 


Here haughty kings in long procession went, 
And captive trains in suppliant homage bent. 
The lion, stalking, guards the place to-day; 


The jackal haunts it, famished for his prey. 


For centuries the desert sande have blown 


Through pillared fane and over sculptured stone; 
For centuries the sullen desert gloom 
Has brooded o'er the Pharaohs in their tomb, 


In vain we lift time’s drifting veils away 
From this waste Thebes, colossal in decay. 
Who yet would hold a vigil at her gate 
Must take the desert lion for his mate. 


A ghostly temple here, beset with dreams, 

But once a crowded city. Strange it seems 

That streets were jubilant with tripping feet, 

That lovers sipped life’s cup and found it sweet, 
That babes were cradled close in mothers’ arms, 
And poets sang their chosen ladies’ charms ;— 
Hearts throbbing, aching, thrilling with delight, 
Here where the savage beasts keep watch to-night. 


Fain would I wear the old Egyptian flower, 


The easefn) lotus, through one brilliant hour— 
Such hour as old historic Thebes once knew 
When first these monoliths were bathed in dew. 
The lotus? Peering through the dreary past, 


I find it blooming on a tomb at last. 

It is so very, very long ago 

Since Thebes had life and love and joy and woe, 
The dust is in her halls, and silence reigns 

Where death his rule victorious maintains. 

What sound is that? What spectre treads so light ? 
The lion and the leopard watch to-night. 
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CHAPTER ‘IIL. 
THE TWO FATHERS. 


H' )PE looked wistfully at that crushed figure, 
and hesitated ; it seemed neither kind nor 
politic to intrude business upon grief. 

But if the child was Bartley’s idol, money was 
his god, and soon in his strange mind defeated 
avarice began to vie with nobler sorrow. His 
child dead! his poor little flower withered, and 
her death robbed him of £20,000, and indeed of 
ten times that sum, for he had now bought expe- 
rience in trade and speculation, and had learned 
to make money out of money, a heap out of a 
handful. Stung by this vulgar torment in its 
turn, he started suddenly up, and dashed his 
wife’s will down upon the floor in a fury, and 
paced the room excitedly. Hope still stood 
aghast, and hesitated to risk his application. 

But presently Bartley caught sight of him, and 
stared af him, but said nothing. 

Then the poor fellow saw it was no use waiting 
for a better opportunity, so he came forward and 
carried out Bolton’s instructions; he put on a 
tolerably jaunty air, and said, cheerfully, “I beg 
your pardon, sir; can I claim your attention for a 
moment ?” 

“What do you want ?” asked Bartley, but like 
a man whose mind was elsewhere. 

“Only employment for my talent, sir. 
you have a vacancy for a manager.” 

“Nothing of the sort. Jam manager.” 

Hope drew back despondent, and his haggard 
countenance fell at such prompt repulse. But he 
summoned courage, and, once more acting genial 
confidence, returned to the attack. 

“But you don’t know, sir, in how many ways I 
can be useful to you. A grand and complicated 
business like yours needs various acquirements in 
those who have the honor to serve you. For in- 
stance, I saw a small engine at work in your yard ; 
now I am a mechanic, and I can double the pow- 
er of that engine by merely introducing an extra 
band and a couple of cogs.” 

“It will do as it is,” said Bartley, languidly, 
“and I can do without a manager.” 

Bartley’s manner was not irritated but ab- 
sorbed. He seemed in all his replies to Hope to 
be brushing away a fly mechanically and languid- 
ly. The poor fly felt sick at heart, and crept 
away disconsolate. But at the very door he 
turned, and for his child’s sake made another at- 
tempt. 

“Have you an opening for a clerk? I can 
write business letters in French, German, and 
Dutch ; and keep books by double entry.” 

“No vacaney for a clerk,” was the weary reply. 

“Well, then, a foreman in the yard. I have 
studied the economy of industry, and will under- 
take to get you the greatest amount of labor out 
of the smallest number of men.” 

“T have a foreman already,” said Bartley, turn- 


I hear 
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ing his back on him peevishly, for the first time, 
and pacing the room, absorbed in his own disap- 
pointment. 

Hope was in despair, and put on his hat to go. 
But he turned at the window and said: “ You have 
vans and carts. I understand horses thoroughly. 
I am a veterinary surgeon, and I can drive four- 
in-hand. I offer myself as carman, or even hos- 
tler.” 

“T do not want a hostler, and I have a car- 
man.” 

Bartley, when he had said this, sat down like 
a man who had finally disposed of the application. 

Hope went to the very door, and leaned against 
it. His jaw dropped. He looked ten years old- 
er. Then, with a piteous attempt at cheerfulness, 
he came nearer, and said: “ A messenger, then. 
I’m young and very active, and never waste my 
employer's time.” 

Even this humble proposal was declined, though 
Hope’s cheeks burned with shame as he made it. 
He groaned aloud, and his head dropped on his 
breast. 

His eye fe!l on the will lying on the ground ; 
he went and picked it up, and handed it respect- 
fully to Bartley. 

Bartley stared, took it, and bowed his head an 
inch or two in acknowledgment of the civility. 
This gave the poor daunted father courage again. 
Now that Bartley’s face was turned to him by 
this movement, he took advantage of it, and said, 
persuasively : 

“Give me some kind of employment, sir, You 
will never repent it.” Then he began to warm 
with conscious power. “I’ve intelligence, prac- 
ticability, knowledge; and in this age of science 
knowledge is wealth. : Example: I saw a swell 
march out of this place that owns all the parish 
I was born in. I knew him in a moment—Colonel 
Clifford. Well, that old soldier draws his rents 
when he can get them, and never looks deeper 
than the roots of the grass his cattle crop. But 
J tell you he never takes a walk about his grounds 
but he marches upon millions—coal! sir, coal! 
and near the surface. I know the signs. But I 
am impotent: only fools possess the gold that 
wise men can coin into miracles. Try me, sir; 
honor me with your sympathy. You are a father 
—you have a sweet little girl, I hear.”—Bartley 
winced at that.—“ Well, so have I, and the hole 
my poverty makes me pig in is not good for her, 
sir. She needs the sea air, the scent of flowers, 
and, bless her little heart, she does enjoy them so! 
Give them to her, and I will give you zeal, energy, 
brains, and a million of money.” 

This, for the first time in the interview, arrest- 
ed Mr. Bartley’s attention. 

“T see you are a superior man,” said he, “ but 
I have no way to utilize your services.” 

“You can give me no hope, sir?” asked the 
poor fellow, still lingering. 

“None—and I am sorry for it.” 

This one gracious speech affected poor Hope 
so that he could not speak for a moment. Then 
he fought for manly dignity, and said, with a lam- 
entable. mixture of sham sprightliness and real 
anguish, “Thank you, sir; I only trust that you 
will always find servants as devoted to your in- 
terest as my gratitude’ would have made me. 
Good-morning, sir.” He clapped his hat on with 
a sprightly, ghastly air, and marched off reso- 
lutely. 

But, ere he reached the door, Nature overpow- 
ered the father’s heart; away went Bolton’s in- 
structions ; away went fictitious deportment and 
feigned cheerfulness. The poor wretch uttered a 
ery, indeed a scream, of anguish, that would have 
thrilled ten thousand hearts had they heard it; 
he dashed his hat on the ground, and rushed to- 
ward Bartley, with both hands' out—* For Gon’s 
SAKE DON’T SEND ME AWAY—MY CHILD IS STARY- 
ING.” 

Even Bartley was moved. “ Your child!” said 
he, with some little feeling. This slight encour- 
agement was enough for a father. His love 
gushed forth. “A little golden-haired, blue-eyed 
angel, who is all the world to me. We have walk- 
ed here from Liverpool, where I had just buried 
her mother. God help me! God help us both! 
Many a weary mile, sir, and never sure of supper 
or bed. The birds of the air have nests, the 
beasts of the field a shelter, the fox a hole, but 
my beautiful and fragile girl, only four years old, 
sir, is houseless and homeless. Her mother died 
of consumption, sir, and I live in mortal fear ; for 
now she is beginning to cough, and I can not 
give her proper nourishment. Often on this 
fatal journey I have felt her shiver, and then I 
have taken off my coat and wrapped it round 
her, and her beautiful eyes have looked up in 
mine, and seemed to plead for the warmth and 
food I'd sell my‘soul to give her.” 

“Poor fellow,” said Bartley; “I suppose: I 
ought to pity you. But how can 1? Man—man 
—your child is alive, and while there is life there is 
hope ; but mine is dead—dead !” he almost shriek- 
ed 


“Dead !” said Hope, horrified. 

“ Dead,” cried Bartley. “ Cut off at four years 
old, the very age of yours. There—go and judge 
for yourself. You are a father. I can’t look 
upon my blasted hopes, and my withered flower. 
Go and see my blue-eyed, fair-haired darling—clay, 


hastening to the tomb; and you will‘trouble me: 


no more with your imaginary griefs.” He flung 
himself down with his head on his desk. 

Hope, following the direction’ of his hand, 
opened the door of the house, and went softly 
forward till he met the nurse. He told her Mr. 
Bartley wished him to see the deceased. The 
nurse hesitated, but looked at him. « His sad face 
inspired confidence, and she ushered him into the 


chamber of mourning..: There, laid-out in state, : 


was a little figure that,’seen in the dim light, 
drew a cry of dismay from-Hope. « He ‘had left 
his own girl sleeping, and looking like tinted wax. 
Here lay a little face the very image of hers, only 
this was pale wax. 

Had he looked more closely, the chin was un- 





like his own girl’s, and there were other differ- 
ences. But the first glance revealed a thrilling 
resemblance. Hope hurried away from the room, 
and entered the office pale and disturbed. “Oh, 
sir! the very image of my own, It fills me with 
forebodings. I pity you, sir, with all my heart. 
That sad sight reconciles me to my lot. God 
help you!” and he was going away; for now he 
felt an unreasoning terror lest his own child 
should have turned from colored wax to pale. 

Mr. Bartley stopped him. “Are they so very 
like ?” said he. 

“Wonderfully like.” And again he was going, 
but Bartley, who had received him ¢o0 coldly, 
seemed now unwilling to part with him. 

“Stay,” said he, “and let me think.” The truth 
is, a daring idea had just flashed through that 
brain of his; and he wanted to think it out. He 
walked to and fro in silent agitation, and “his 
face was.as a book in which you may read strange 
matter.” At last he made up his mind, but the 
matter was one he did not dare to approach too 
bluntly, so he went about a little. 

“Stay—you don’t know all my misfortunes. I 
am ambitious—like you. I believe in science 


and knowledge—like you. And, if my child had” 


lived, you should have been my adviser and my 
right hand: I want such a man as you.” 

Hope threw up his hands. ‘“ My usual luck!” 
said he: “always a day too late.” Bartley re- 
sumed ; 

“But my child’s death robs me of the money 
to work with, and I can’t help you nor help my- 
self.” . 

Hope groaned. 


Bartley hesitated. But after a moment he : 


said, timidly, ‘“‘ Unless—” and then stopped. 

“Unless what ?” asked Hope, eagerly. “I am 
not likely to raise objections: my child’s life is at 
stake.” : ‘ 

“ Well, then, unless you are really the superior 
man you seem to be: a man of ability and— 
courage.” 

“Courage!” thought Hope, and began to be 
puzzled. However, he said, modestly, that he 
thought he could find courage in a good cause. 

“Then you and I are made men,” said Bartley. 
These were stout words ; but they were not spok- 
en firmly; on the contrary, Mr. Bartley’s voice 
trembled, and his brow began to perspire visibly. 

His agitation communicated itself to Hope, and 
the latter said, in a low, impressive voice, “ This 
is something very grave, Mr. Bartley. Sir, what 
is it?” 

Mr. Bartley looked uneasily all round the room, 
and came close to Hope. “The very walls must 
not hear what I now say to you.” Then, in a 
thrilling whisper, “ My daughter must not die.” 

Hope looked puzzled. 

“Your daughter must take her place.” 


Now just before this, two quick ears began to 
try and catch the conversation. Monckton had 
heard all that Colonel Clifford said, that warrior’s 
tones were so incisive; but, as the matter only 
concerned Mr. Bartley, he merely grinned at the 
disappointment likely to fall on his employer, for 
he knew Mary Bartley was at death’s door. He 
said as much to himself, and went out for a sand- 
wich, for it was his lunch-time. But when he 
returned with stealthy foot, for all his movements 
were cat-like, he caught sight of Bartley and Hope 
in earnest conversation, and felt very curious. 

There was something so mysterious in Bartley’s 
tones. Monckton drew up against the little win- 
dow, pushed it back an inch, and listened hard. 

But he could hear nothing at all until Hope’s 
answer came to Bartley’s proposal. 

Then the indignant father burst out, so that it 
was easy enough to hear every word. “TI part 
with my girl! Not for the world’s wealth. 
What! You call yourself a father, and would 
tempt me to sell my own flesh and blood? No! 
Poverty, beggary, anything, Sooner than that. My 
darling, we will thrive together or starve togeth- 
er; we will live ér or die together !” 

He snatched up his hat to'leave. But Bartley 
found a word to make‘him hesitate. He never 
moved, but folded ‘his arms and said, “So, then, 
your love for your child is selfish.” 

“ Selfish !” cried Hope ; “so selfish that I would 
die for her any hour-of the day.” For all that, 
the taunt brought him down a step, and Bartley, 
still standing like a rock, attacked him again. “If 
it is not selfish, it is blind”’~ Then he took two 
strides, and attacked him with sudden power. 
“ Who will suffer most if you stand in her light ? 
Your daughter: why, she may die.” Hope groan- 
ed.  “ Who will profit most if you are wise, and 
really love her, not like a jealous lover, but like 


a father? Why, your daughter: she will be’ 


taken out of poverty and want, and carried ‘to sea- 
breezes and scented meadows ; her health and her 
comfort will be my care; she will fill the gap in 
my house and in my heart, and will be my heir- 
ess when I die.” 

“ But she will be lost to me,” sighed poor-Hope. 

“Not so. You will be my right hand; you will 
be always about us; you can see her, talk to her, 
make her love you, do anything but tell her you 
are her father. Do this one thing-for me, and I 
will do great things for you and her. To refuse 
me will be to cut your own throat and hers—as 
well as mine.” 

Hope faltered a little. “Am I selfish ?” said he. 

“ Of course not,” was the soothing reply. “ No 
true father is—give him time to think.” 

Hope clinched his hands in agony, and pressed 
them against his brow. “It is selfish to stand in 
her light ; ‘but part with her—I can’t; I can't.” 

“Of course not: who asks you? She will nev- 
er be out of your sight; only, instead of seeing 
her sicken, linger, and die, you will see her sur- 
rounded by every comfort, nursed and tended like 
a princess, and growing every day in: health, 
wealth, and happiness.” 

“ Health, wealth, and happiness ?” 

“ Health, wealth, and happiness !” 

These words made a great impression on the 





still hesitating father ; he began to make condi- 
tions. They were all granted heartily. 

“Tf ever you are unkind to her, the compact is 
broken, and I claim my own again.” 

“So be it. But why suppose anything so mon- 
strous ; men do not ill-treat children. It is only 
women, who adore them, that kill them and {ll- 
use them accordingly. She will be my little ben- 
efactress, God bless her! I may love her more 
than I ought, being yours, for my home is deso- 
late without her; but that is the only fault you 
shall ever find with me. There is my hand on it.” 

Hope at the lasi.was taken off his guard, and 
took the proffered hand. That is a binding ac- 
tion, and somehow he could no longer go back. 

Then Bartley told him he should live in the 
house at first, to break the parting. ‘“ And from 
this hour,” said he, “you are no clerk nor man- 
ager, but my associate in business, and on your 
own terms.” 

“Thank you,” said Hope, with a sigh. 

“Now lose no time; get her into the house at 
once while the clerks are away, and meantime I 
must deal with the nurse, and overcome the many 
difficulties. Stay, here is afive-pound note. Buy 
yourself a new suit, and give the child a good 
meal, But pray bring her here in half an hour 
if you can,” 

Then Bartley took him to the lobby, and let him 
out in the street, whilst he went into the house to 
buy the nurse, and make her his confidante. 

He had a good deal of difficulty with her; she 
was shocked at the proposal, and, being a wo- 
man, it was the details that horrified her. She 
cried'a good deal. She stipulated that her dar- 
ling should have Christian burial, and cried again 
at the doubt. But as Bartley conceded everything, 
and offered to settle a hundred pounds a year on 
her, so long as she lived in his house and kept his 
secret, he prevailed at last,and found her an in- 
valuable ally. 

To dispose of this character for the present we 
must inform the reader that she proved a woman 
can keep a secret, and that in a very short time 
she was as fond of Grace Hope as she had been 
of Mary Bartley. 

We have said that Colonel Clifford’s talk pene- 
trated Monckton’s ear, but produced no great im- 
pression at the time. Not so, however, when he 
had listened to Bartley’s proposal, Hope’s answer, 
and all that followed. Then he put this and Col- 
onel Clifford’s communication together, and saw 
the terrible importance of ‘the two things com- 
bined. Thus, as a congenital worm grew with 
Jonah’s gourd, and was sure to destroy it, Bart- 
ley’s bold and elaborate scheme was furnished 
from the outset with a most dangerous enemy. 

Leonard Monckton was by nature a schemer 
and by habit a villain, and he was sure to put 
this discovery to profit. He came out of the lit- 
tle office and sat down at his desk, and fell into 
a brown-study. 

He was not a little puzzled, and here lay his 
difficulty. Two attractive villainies presented 
themselves to his ingenious mind, and he natu- 
rally hesitated between them. One was to levy 
blackmail on Bartley; the other, to sell the se- 
cret to the Cliffords. 

But there was a special’reason why he should 
incline toward the Cliffords, and, whilst he is in 
his brown-study, we will let the reader into his 
secret. . 

This artful person had immediately won the 
confidence of young Clifford, calling himself Bol- 
ton, and had prepared a very heartless trap for 
him. - He introduced to him a most beautiful 
young woman—tall, dark, with oval face and glo- 
rious black eyes and eyebrows, a slight foreign 
accent, and ingratiating’: manners. He called 
this beauty his sister, and instructed her to win 
Walter Clifford in that character, and to marry 
him. As she was twenty-two, and Master Clifford 
nineteen, he had*no chance with her, and they 
were to be married this very day at the Register 
Office. 

Maneeuvring Monckton then inclined to let Bart- 
ley’s fraud go on and ripen, but eventually ex- 
pose it for the benefit of young Walter and his 
wife, who adored this Monckton, because, when a 
beautiful woman loves an: ugly blackguard, she 
never does it by halves. 

But he had no sooner thought out this conclu- 
sion than there came an obstacle. Lucy Muller’s 
heart failed her at the last’moment, and she came 
into the office with a rush;to tell her master so. 
She uttered a cry of joy at sight of him, and came 
at him panting and full oftlove. “Oh, Leonard, 
I am so glad you arealone! Leonard, dear Leon- 
ard, pray do not insist on my marrying that 
young man. Now it comes to the time, my heart 
fails me.” - The tears stood in her glorious eyes, 
and an honest man would have pitied her, and 
even respected her a little for her compunction, 
though somewhat tardy. 

But her master just fixed his eyes coldly on 


-his slave, and said, brutally, “ Never mind your 


heart ; think of your interest.” 

The weak woman allowed herself to be divert- 
ed into this topic. ‘“ Why, he is no such great 
catch, I am sure.” 

“T tell you he is, more than ever: I have just 
discovered another £20,000 he is heir to, and not 
got to wait for that any longer than I choose.” 

Lucy stamped her foot. “I don’t care for his 
money. Till he came with his money you loved 
me.” 

“T love youas much as ever,” said Monckton, 
coldly. 


Lucy began to sob. ‘No, you don’t, or you 


-wouldn’t give me up to that young fool.” 


The villain made a cynical reply, that not every 
Newgate thief could have matehed. ‘ You fool,” 
said he, “can’t you marry him, and go on lov- 
ing me? you won't be the first. It is done every 
day, to the satisfaction of all parties.” 

“ AND TO THEIR UNUTTBRABLE SHAME,” Said a 
clear, stern -voice at their back. Walter Clifford, 
coming rapidly in, had heard but little, but heard 
enough ; and there he stood, grim and pale, a boy 
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no longer. These two skunks had made a man 
of him in one moment. They recoiled in dismay, 
and the woman hid her face. 

He turned upon the man first, you may be sure. 
“So you have palmed this lady off on me as your 
sister, and trapped me, and would have destroyed 
me.” His lip quivered; for they had passed the 
iron through his heart. But he manned himself, 
and carried it off like a soldier’s son: 

“ But if I was fool enough to leave my father, I 
am not fool enough to present to the world your 
cast-off mistress as my wife.” (Lucy hid her face 
in her hands.) “Here, Miss Lucy Monckton—or 
whatever your name may be—here is the mar- 
riage license. Take that and my contempt, and 
do what you like with them.” 

With these words he dashed into Bartley’s 
private room, and there broke down. It was a 
bitter cup, the first in his young life. 

The baffled schemers drank wormwood too; 
but they bore it differently. The woman cried, 
and took her punishment meekly ; the man raged 
and threatened vengeance. 

“No, no,” said Lucy; “it serves us right. I 
wish I had never seen the fellow: then you would 
have kept your word, and married me.” 

“T will marry you now, if you can obey me.” 

“Obey you, Leonard? You have been my ruin ; 
but only marry me, and I will be your slave in 
everything—your willing, devoted, happy slave.” 

“That is a bargain,” said Monckton, coolly. 
“T'll be even with him; I will marry you in his 
name and in his place.” 

This puzzled Lucy. 

“Why in his name ?” said she. 

He did not answer. 

“Well, never mind the name,” said she, “so 
that it is the right man—and that is you.” 

Then Monckton’s fertile brain, teeming with 
villainies, fell to hatching a new plot more felo- 
nious than the last. He would rob the safe, and 
get Clifford convicted for the theft; convicted as 
Bolton, Clifford would never tell his real name, 
and Lucy should enter the Cliffords’ house with 
a certificate of his death and a certificate of his 
marriage, both obtained by substitution, and so 
collar his share of the £20,000, and off with the 
real husband to fresh pastures. 

Lucy looked puzzled. Hers was not a brain to 
disentangle such a monstrous web. 

Monckton reflected a moment. “ What is the 
first thing? Let me see. Humph! I think the 
first thing is to get married.” 

“Yes,” said Lucy, with an eagerness that con- 
trasted strangely with his cynical composure, 
“ that is the first thing, and the most understand- 
able.” And she went dancing off with him as 
gay as a lark, and leaning on him at an angle of 
forty-five; whilst he went erect and cold, like a 
stone figure marching. 

Walter Clifford came out in time to see them 
pass the great window. He watched them down 
the street, and cursed them—not loud but deep. 

“Mooning, as usual,” said a hostile voice be- 
hind him. He turned round, and there was Mr. 
Bartley seated at his own table. Young Clifford 
walked smartly to the other side of the table, de- 
termined this should be his last day in that shop. 

“There are the payments,” said he, cavalierly. 

Bartley inspected them. 

“« About one in five,” said he, dryly. 

“ Thereabouts,” was the reply. (Consummate 
indifference. ) 

“You can’t have pressed them much.” 

“ Well, I am not good at dunning.” 

“What are you good at?” 

“Should be puzzled to say,” 

“ You are not fit for trade.” 

“ That is the highest compliment was ever paid 
me.” 

“Oh, you are impertinent as well as incompe- 
tent, are you? Then take a week’s warning, Mr. 
Bolton.” 

“Five minutes would suit me better, Mr. Bart- 
ley.” 

“Oh! indeed! Say one hour.” 

“All right, sir; just time for a city clerk’s 
luncheon — glass of bitter, sandwich, peep at 
Punch, cigarette, and a chat with the bar-maid.” 

Mr. Walter Clifford was a gentleman, but we 
must do him the justice to say that in this inter- 
view with his employer he was a very imperti- 
nent one, not only in words, but in the delivery 
thereof. Bartley, however, thought this imperti- 
nence was put on, and that he had grave reasons 
for being in a hurry. He took down the num- 


bers of the notes Clifford had given him, and J 


looked very grave and suspicious all the time. 

Then he locked up the notes in the safe, and 
just then Hope opened the door of the little of- 
tice and looked in. 

“ At last,” said Bartley. 

“ Well, sir,” said Hope, “I have only been half 
an hour, and I have changed my clothes and 
stood witness to a marriage. She begged me so 
hard: I was at the door. Such a beautiful girl! 
I could not take my eyes off her.”’ 

“The child?” said Bartley, with natural impa- 
tience. 

“T have hidden her in the yard.” 

“ Bring her this moment, while the clerks are 
out.” 

Hope hurried out, and soon returned with his 
child, wrapped up in a nice warm shawl he had 
bought her with Bartley’s money. 

Bartley took the child from him, looked at her 
face, and said, “ Little darling, I shall love her as 
my own;” then he begged Hope to sit down in 
the lobby till he should call him and introduce 
him to his clerks. ‘‘ One of them is a thief, I’m 
afraid.” 

He took the child inside, and gave her to his 
confederate, the nurse. 

“Dear me,” thought Hope, “only two clerks, 
and one of them dishonest. I hope it is not that 
good-natured boy. Oh no! impossible.” 


And now Bartley returned, and at the same 
time Monckton came briskly in through the little 
office. 








At sight of him Bartley said, “Oh, Monckton, 
I gave that fellow Bolton a week’s notice. But 
he insists on going directly.” Monckton replied, 
slyly, that he was sorry to hear that. 

“Suspicious? Eh?” said Bartley. 

“So suspicious thatif I were you— Indeed, Mr. 
Bartley, I think, in justice to me, the matter ought 
to be cleared to the bottom.” 

“You are right,” said Bartley: ‘‘T'll have him 
searched before he goes. Fetch me a detective 
at once.” 

Bartley then wrote a line upon his card, and 
handed it to Monckton, directing him to lose no 
time. He then rushed out of the house with an 
air of virtuous indignation, and went to make 
some delicate arrangements to carry out a fraud, 
which, begging his pardon, was as felonious, 
though not so prosaic, as the one he suspected 
his young clerk of. Monckton was at first a little 
taken aback by the suddenness of all this; but 
he was too clear-headed to be long at fault, The 
matter was brought to a point. Well, he must 
shoot flying. 

In a moment he was at the safe, whipped out 
a bunch of false keys, opened the safe, took out 
the cash-box, and swept all the gold it contained 
into his own pockets, and took possession of the 
notes. Then he locked up the cash-box again, 
restored it to the safe, locked that, and sat down 
at Bartley’s table. He ran over the notes with 
feverish fingers, and then took the precaution to 
examine Bartley’s day-book. His caution was 
rewarded—he found that the notes Bolton had 
brought in were numbered. He instantly made 
two parcels—clapped the unnumbered notes into 
his pocket. The numbered ones he took in his 
hand into the lobby. Now this lobby must be 
shortly described. First there was a door with 
a glass window, but the window had dark blue 
gauze fixed to it,so that nobody could see into 
the lobby from the office; but a person in the 
lobby, by putting his eye close to the gauze, could 
see into the office in a filmy sort of way. This 
door opened on a lavatory, and there were also pegs 
on which the clerks hung their overcoats. Then 
there was a swing-door leading direct to the 
street, and sideways into a small room indispensa- 
ble to every office. 

Monckton entered this lobby, and inserted the 
numbered notes into young Clifford’s coat, and the 
false keys into his bag. Then he whipped back 
hastily into the office, with his craven face full of 
fiendish triumph. 

He started for the detective. But it was bitter 
cold, and he returned to the lobby for his own 
overcoat. As he opened the lobby door the swing- 
door moved, or he thought so; he darted to it and 
oper.ed it, but saw nobody, Hope having whipped 
behind the open door of the little room. Monck- 
ton then put on his overcoat, and went for the 
detective. 

He raet Clifford at the deor, and wore an in- 
solent grin of defiance, for which, if they had not 
passed each other rapidly, he would very likely 
have been knocked down. As it was, Walter 
Clifford entered the office flushed with wrath, 
and eager to leave behind him the mortifications 
and humiliations he had endured, 

He went to his own little desk and tore up 
Lucy Muller’s letters, and his heart turned to- 
ward home. He went into the lobby, and, feel- 
ing hot, which was no wonder, bundled his office 
overcoat and his brush and comb into his bag. 
He returned to the office for his penknife, and 
was going out all in a hurry, when Mr. Bartley 
met him. 

Bartley looked rather stern, and said, “ A word 
with you, sir.” 

“ Certainly, sir,” said the young man, stiffly. 

Mr. Bartley sat down at his table and fixed his 
eyes upon the young man with a very peculiar look. 

“You seem in a very great hurry to go.” 

“Well, Lam.” 

“You have not even demanded your salary up 
to date.” 

“ Excuse the oversight; I was not made for 
business, you know.” 

“There is something more to settle besides 
your salary.” 

“Premium for good conduct ?” 

“No, sir. Mr. Bolton, you will find this no 
jesting matter. There are defalcations in the ac- 
counts, sir.” 

The young man turned serious at once. “I 
am sorry to hear that, sir,” said he, with proper 
feeling. 

Bartley eyed him still more severely. 
even cash abstracted.” 

“Good heavens!” said the young man, an- 
swering his eyes rather than his words. “ Why, 
surely you can’t suspect me ?” 

Bartley answered, sternly, “I know I have 
been robbed, and so I suspect everybody whose 
conduct is suspicious.” 

This was too much for a Clifford to bear. He 
turned on him like alion. ‘“ Your suspicions dis- 
grace the trader who entertains them, not the 
gentleman they wrong. You are too old for me 
to give you a thrashing, so I won’t stay here any 
longer to be insulted.” 

He snatched up his bag and was marching off, 
when the door opened, and Monckton with a de- 
tective confronted him. 

“No,” roared Bartley, furious in turn; “ but 
you will stay to be examined.” 

“ Examined !” 

“ Searched, then, if you like it better.” 

“No, don’t do that,” said the young fellow. 
“Spare me such a humiliation,” 

Bartley, who was avaricious, but not cruel, hes- 
itated. 

“ Well,” said he, “‘I will examine the safe be- 
fore I go further.” 

Mr. Bartley opened the safe and took out the 
cash-box. It was empty. He uttered a loud ex- 
clamation. ‘ Why, it’s a clean sweep! A whole- 
sale robbery! Notes and gold all gone! No 
wonder you were in such a hurry to leave! Luckily 
some of the notes were numbered. . Search him.” 


“ And 





“No, no. Don’t treat me like a thief!” cried 
the poor boy, almost sobbing. 

“If you are innocent, why object?” said 
Monckton, satirically. 

“You villain,” cried Clifford, “this is your do- 
ing! Iam sure of it!” 

Monckton only grinned triumphantly; but 
Bartley fired up. “ If there is a villain here, it is 
you. He is a faithful servant, who warned his 
employer.” He then pointed sternly at young 
Bolton, and the detective stepped up to him and 
said, curtly, “‘ Now, sir, if I mast.” 

He then proceeded to search his waistcoat pock- 
ets. The young man hung his head, and looked 
guilty. He had heard of money being put into 
an innocent man’s pockets, and he feared that 
game had been played with him. 

The detective examined his waistcoat pockets 
and found—nothing. His other pockets —nothing. 

The detective patted his breast and examined 
his stockings—nothing. 

“Try the bag,” said Monckton. 

Then the poor fellow trembled again. 

The detective searched the bag—nothing. 

He took the overcoat and turned the pockets 
out—nothing. 

Bartley looked surprised. Monckton still more 
so. Meantime Hope had gone round from the 
lobby, and now entered by the small office, and 
stood watching a part of this business, viz., the 
search of the bag and the overcoat, with a bitter 
look of irony. 

“But my safe must have been opened with 
false keys,” cried Bartley. ‘‘ Where are they ?” 

“And the numbered notes,” said Monckton, 
“where are they?” 

“Gentlemen,” said Hope, “ may I offer my ad- 


“He is my new partner, my associate in busi- 
ness,”’ said the politic Bartley. Then deferential- 
ly to Hope, “‘ What do you advise ?” 

“You have two clerks. I would examine them 
both.” 

“Examine me?” cried Monckton. “ Mr. Bart- 
ley, will you allow such an affront to be put on 
your old and faithful servant ?” 

“Tf you are innocent, why object ?” said young 
Clifford, spitefully, before Bartley could answer. 

The remark struck Bartley, and he acted on it. 

“Well, it is only fair to Mr. Bolton,” said he. 
“ Come, come, Monckton, it is only a form.” 

Then he gave the detective a signal, and he 
stepped up to Monckton, and emptied his waist- 
coat pockets of eighty-five sovereigns, 

“There!” cried Walter Clifford. 
there!” 

“My own money, won at the Derby,” said 
Monckton, coolly; “and only a part of it, I am 
happy to say. You will find the remainder in 
bank-notes.” 

The detective found several notes. 

Bartley examined the book and the notes. The 
Derby! He was beginning to doubt this clerk, 
who attended that meeting on the sly. However, 
he was just, though no longer confiding. 

“Tam bound to say that not one of the num- 
bered notes is here.” 

The detective was now examining Monckton’s 
overcoat. He produced a small bunch of keys. 

“ How did they come there?” cried Monckton, 
in amazement. 

It was an incautious remark. Bartley took it 
up directly, and pounced on the keys. He tried 
them on the safe. One opened the safe, another 
opened the cash-box. 

Meantime the detective found some notes in 
the pocket of the overcoat, and produced them. 

“Great heavens!” cried Monckton, “how did 
they come there ?” 

“Oh, I dare say you know,” said the detective. 

Bartley examined them eagerly. They were 
the numbered notes. 

“You scoundrel,” he roared, “these show me 
where your gold and your other notes came from. 
The whole contents of my safe—in that villain’s 
pockets !” 

“No, no,” cried Monckton, in agony. 
a delusion. 
to ruin me.” 

“Keep that for the beak,” said the policeman ; 
“he is sure to believe it. Come, my bloke. I 
knew who was my bird the moment I clapped 
eyes on the two. ’Tain’t his first job, gents, you 
take my word. We shall find his photo in some 
jail or other in time for the assizes.” 

“ Away with him!” cried Bartley, furiously. 

As the policeman took him off, the baffled vil- 
lain’s eye fell on Hope, who stood with folded 
arms, and looked down on him with lowering 
brow and the deep indignation of the just, and 
yet with haughty triumph. 

That eloquent look was a revelation to Monck- 
ton. 

“ Ah,” he eried, “it was you.” 

Hope’s only reply was this: “ You double fel- 
on, false aceuser and thief, you are caught in your 
own trap.” 

And this he thundered at him with such sud- 
den power that the thief went cringing out, and 
even those who remained were awed. But Hope 
never told anybody except Waiter Clifford that 
he had undone Monckton’s work in the lobby; 
and then the poor boy fell upon his neck, and 
kissed his hand. 

To run forward a little: Monckton was tried, 
and made no defense. He dared not call Hope 
as his witness, for it was clear Hope must have 
seen him commit the theft and attempt the oth- 
er villainy. But the false accusation leaked out 
as well as the theft. A previous conviction was 
proved, and the indignant judge gave him four- 
teen years, 

Thus was Bartley’s fatal secret in mortal peril 
on the day it first existed; yet on that very day 
it was saved from exposure, and buried deep in 
a jail. 

Bartley set Hope over his business, and was 
never heard of for months. Then he turned up 


“There! 


“Tt’s all 
Some rogue has planted them there 











in Sussex with a little girl, who had been saved 
from diphtheria by tracheotomy, and some un- 
known quack. 

There was a scar to prove it. The tender par. 
ent pointed it out triumphantly, and railed at the 
regular practitioners of medicine. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





A TALE OF EDGEHILL. 
See illustration on page 152. 

N R. LUCAS’S picture represents a scene that 

must have been not uncommon in the old 
manorial halls at the commencement of the Eng- 
lish civil war, when house was divided against 
house. We have here the Cavalier in buff coat 
and boots, with his love-locks and mustaches, 
telling the tale of the first battle-field between 
those who fought for “God and the King” and 
those whose war cry was “God and the Cause,” 
while his audience comprises two attentive list- 
eners whose plain garb and close-cropped hair 
prove them to be of the Roundhead faction. The 
elder man with pipe in mouth and tankard at el- 
bow is keenly noting every passionate word and 
every animated gesture of the trooper who has 
ridden in the ranks led to the charge by Rupert 
of the Rhine; perhaps he is acquainted with a 
Captain Cromwell, commanding some Parliament- 
ary horse, who had some notions of his own re- 
specting discipline in the army and the state. 





SNOW SKETCHES IN NORWAY. 
See illustration on page 156. 


HE snow-shoes of the Indians and of the Ca- 

nadians are very different things from those 
used in the Northern regions of Europe. The 
American snow-shoe is somewhat like a lawn 
tennis racket with the handle cut off; the Euro- 
pean are more like long wooden skates. Mr. Du 
Chaillu, in his very charming book, The Land of 
the Midnight Sun, tells us that one thing essen- 
tial to a traveller in Scandinavia is the know- 
ledge how to travel on snow-shoes, and he pro- 
nounces those of the Lapps and Finns far superi- 
or to the American in speed and comfort. They 
are of great length: those used in a mountainous 
or wooded country are the shortest, and general- 
ly six or seven feet long, while those employed 
by the Finlanders on the banks of the Torned 
average ten or twelve feet, and those of Jemt- 
land measure fourteen or sixteen feet. They are 
made of fir-wood, about a third of an inch thick, 
and four or five inches wide. A loop at the cen- 
tre receives the foot, and the under part of the 
shoe is very smooth, with a narrow furrow. For 
a beginner the great difficulty is to keep the two 
shoes exactly parallel, and a good deal of practice 
is required before the art of managing them is 
attained. The ascent of hills 8 madéiM zigzag, 
but in descending the shoes must be parallel and 
close together, while a stout staff is used for a 
rudder and guide. The speed is as great as in 
coasting or tobogganing, and a skillful- runner 
can take prodigious leaps. 

“Sometimes,” writes Mr. Du Chaillu, “ where 
one side of the road is higher than the other, 
the lads leap over to the other side, often from a 
height of seven or eight feet.” A Laplander, 
when the snow is in good condition, can travel 
one hundred and fifty miles in a day of eighteen 
hours. The staff which the traveller uses is 
armed with an iron spike, a little above which is 
a circle of wicker-work to prevent the stick sink- 
ing too deep into the snow. For business and 
pleasure the snow-shoe is indispensable during the 
long Scandinavian winter. Girls as well as boys 
learn the art, and farmer and sportsman alike 
assume them when they set out in quest of rein- 
deer or of game. Some corps of the army are 
also provided with snow-shoes, and the Swedes 
still recall with pride the rapid dash their troops 
once made across the sound to the coast of Den- 
mark, 

One of the most interesting parts of Mr. Du 
Chaillu’s book’ is the account he gives of the 
Lapps whom he visited in the aretic circle. The 
race is characterized by broad and short faces, 
with prominent cheeks, short chins, and sharp 
retroussé noses; the eyes are gray, the hair a red- 
dish dark brown. The winter dress is made of 
reindeer-skin with the hair attached ; it is loose, 
reaching below the knee, and under it are worn 
thick woollen garments and a vest of soft rein- 
deer-skin. The head-dress is usually square at 
the top, and the upper part is either red or blue, 
and is filled with eider-down. Thus equipped, the 
Lapp fears no cold. He is naturally a hunter, 
and handles his gun well. After a heavy fall of 
snow he pursues the wolf on his snow-shoes, and 
overtakes it. The bears are superb, and vary in 
color, some being black, but most of them some 
shade of brown. Foxes are numerous, and the 
number of ptarmigan, especially in the arctic cir- 
cle, is enormous. 

In this region, where in summer the midnight 
sun shines over a barren and desolate country, 
or bathes with its drowsy light verdant meadows 
and grand old forests, the winter night is lit up 
by magnificent displays of the aurora borealis. 
“A wide are of haze, full of light”—we again 
quote from Du Chaillu—* rises in the northern 
horizon, sheets of glimmering light stream up, 
disappearing and re-appearing, and swaying to 
and fro in undulating waves. The light becomes 
more and more brilliant, quicker and quicker be- 
comes the motion of the waves as they change 
from white to bluish, from green to violet, then 
to a blending of all colors.” Then, as the mag- 
netic storm comes to an end, the waves move 
slower, the flashes become dimmer, and the Iu- 
minous mass breaks up into numerous fragments, 
through which are visible the blue starry heavens 
of the continuous night. “I felt,” writes the trav- 
eller, “that if I had come from America to see 
such a sight and nothing more, I should have 
been perfectly satisfied.” 
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SNOW SKETCHES IN NORWAY.—[See Page 155.] 


1, Lapps and Lapp-woman. 2. Lapp. 8. From the Ladies’ Snow-skating School at Christiania. 4. Sport. 5. Soldier. 6. Below the Skip—A Lad from Thelemarken, 
7. Among the Norway Pines. 
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Tue case is covered with plush 
and lined with satin. Two plush 
flaps fold one over the other on 
the top, and are fastened with a 
brass clasp. The upper flap is 
decorated with embroidery in col- 
ored silks, and provided with a 
glove-shaped holder for the glove 
stretcher. 


House Dresses.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 

Tae black velvet skirt of Fig, 
1 is composed of horizontal folds, 
a wide one at the bottom and a 
series of narrower ones above, 
A velvet box-pleating is set un- 
derneath the edge of the lowest 
fold, The polonaise is of figured 
wool in silver gray and black. It 
has a plastron and low helt of 
folded velvet, and is finishef*with 
velvet bows, A steel clasp is 
placed at the throat. Fig. 1.—Cnentnie anp 

The dress Fig. 2 is of blue cam- Satin Japor, 
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Fig. 2.—Derau. or Empromery ror Scarr or 
Ease., Fig. 1. 





el’s-hair, ornamented with Swiss- embroid- 
ery in darker blue silk. The kilt skirt has 
four rows of embroidered disks around the 
bottom, forming a line on each pleat. The 
drapery is attached to the bottom of the 
basque, which has the collar and cuffs em- 
broidered, and a double row of the em- 
broidered disks forming a border at the 
lower edge of the front and sides. 


Easel with Natural Flowers. 

Tue framework for this flower decora- 
tion is made of wire and tin-foil, holding a 
layer of damp moss in which the stems of 














Ease, with Natura Fiowzas. 


the flowers are imbedded. The easel is 
covered with half-blown white roses, and 
the palette with Parma violets tied in clus- 
ters of three or four upon a green leaf. 
A bunch of yellow roses, lilies, and grasses 
is fastened on the palette. 


Draped Easel.—Figs. 1-3. 

Tus photograph easel is covered with 
peacock blue plush, the scarf with which 
it is draped being of ruby plush, lined with 
satin of the same blue tint as the plush 


on the easel, The easel is sixteen inches Fig. 2.—Camen’s-naim Dress. 


Fig. 1.—Fieurep Woo. anp Ve.ver Drese 
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high, the scarf five inches wide 
and thirty-twolong. The scarf 
is decorated with short sprays 
of embroidery worked in col- 
ored silks and gold. The de- 
signs for two of these, with 
the details, are shown in Figs. 
2and3. It is festooned with 
gold cord, and finished at the 
ends with a tassel fringe in 
the colors of the embroidery. 
This also furnishes useful sug- 
gestions for gracefully draping 
large picture easels. 


Young Lady’s Evening 
Dress. 

Tue short skirt of this dress 
is of cream white satin surah, 
trimmed with lace ruffles and 
a satin pleated flounce. The 
sleeveless panier polonaise is 
of similar satin. The panier 
draperies are edged with a 
lace frill, that on the right 
side being headed by a gar- 
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Fig. 3.—Derrai, or Empromwrry For ScarF or 


Easet, Fie. 1, 


land of pink roses. The neek is cut low 
and square, and is sur rounded xy & narrow 
vine of colored silk embroidery, and edged 
with a lace frill. Two bracelets of lace 


and ribbon encircle the upper arm. 


Jabots.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tur jabot Fig. 1 consists of a piece of 
ciel blue satin merveilleux, thirteen inches 
long and nine wide, which is dotted with 
tufts of chenille, and edged at the bottom 
with a chenille fringe. This is mounted 
in the manner shown in the illustration on 
a narrow satin-covered band seven inches 
long, and trimmed with bows of ottoman 
ribbon. 





Fig. 1.—Drarep Easet.—[See Figs. 
2 and 3 ] 


Fig. 2 is made of a piece of real point 
lace a yard and a quarter long, without 
cutting the lace. One end about eight 
inches long forms the back or foundation, 
and the rest of the lace is set in a frill 
around the sides and bottom, the other end 
being folded down the middle. A bow of 
narrow velvet ribbon is placed at the 
throat, and another lower down over the 
end of the lace. The jabot can be tacked 
on the dress, or else mounted on a founda- 
tion back and furnished with safety-pins. 
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ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


. H. C., Mus. F. G., ann Hovsrnony Eoonomy.— 
When washing flannels use very hot—but not scalding 
—suds. Do not rub soap on the flannels, as that hard- 
ens them in spots. It is best to have two tubs of hot 
water prepared at once, so that they will cool off alike, 
and when you have washed the fl: uunels quic kly through 
the suds in one tub, you can rivse them in the second 
tub of clear water, which will then be of the same tem- 
perature as that from which you have just removed 
them. Flannels should not only be washed quickly, but 
should be instantly dried, and in severe weather they 
should be dried in-doors to avoid freezing, as that is 
very injurious, Pull flannels into shape, or else man- 
zie them, but do not iron them, as ironing shrinks and 
Roodens them. 

A New Svusontuer.—The Ugly Girl Papers will give 
you all the information we care to furnish about cos- 
metics. 

Mns. C. H. P.—Yon will find a crochet curtain band 
in Bazar No. 36, Vol. XIL., and a knotted one in No. 10, 
Vol. XIV 

An Op Sussoriser.—Yon will find a knitted rug de- 
scribed in Bazar No. 84, Vol. XIIL., and another in No. 
17 of the same volume; also some domestic rugs in 
No. 16, Vol. XIIL, and one worked in tassel stitch in 
No. 13, Vol. XII. 

J.J. F.—If invited to a wedding which you do not 
wish to attend, send your visiting-card in an envelope 
directed to the lady who invites you. It makes no dif- 
ference as to the place, whether in or out of the city. 

Constant Reaper, anp Country Gint.—In answer- 
ing Marguerite’s question we referred simply to the 
usages of good society, not to advertisements of furni- 
— stores. In stylish dining-rooms the chairs are all 
alike, 

Cc. H. W.—In taking leave of an elderly lady, or one 
for wiiom you feel unusual respect or gratitude, the 
act of kissing her hand would be a pretty and graceful 
attention. It is much in vogue in England and on the 
Continent. It would perhaps embarrass a very young 
lady here, however. 

euinpa.—Make the call at your earliest conven- 
fence, and explain politely why you did not make it 
before. 

Esmnratpa.—Put “Tuesday” in one corner of your 
card, and offer hot tea and little cakes. Read article 
on “The Modern Dinner Table,” in Harper's Bazar 
No. 18, Vol. XVL. Yes; favors should be given to every 
one at the table. 

Sormie H.—It is entirely a matter of taste whether 
the husband and wife sit at the two ends of the table 
or opposite to each other in the middle of the table. 
It is rather more common for them to take the two 
ends. 

A Supsoutner.—For a reception of four hundred for 

oar son and his wife have hot oysters, chicken salad, 
boned turkey, ices and cakes, sandwiches, hot tea and 
coffee, and punch. Paper napkins would not be in 
goad style. 

G. M.—Yonu will find a“ best man’s” duties described 
in the wedding article in Bazar No. 39, Vol. XV. We 
can not answer such questions by mail. 

xs. R.—You will find the series of articles on the 
treatment of canary-birds in Bazar Nos, 82, 33, 34, 35, 
and 88, Vol. XIV. "The rough side of Madras muslin is 
considered the right side. The Bazar index is seut 
gratis on application, 

Monoeram.—The monogram for the travelling bag 
should be in solid embroidery of twisted embroidery 
silk, not floss. It is most often in cross stitch, but if 
you have already worked the letters in outline, your 
best plan will be to fill the letters as you suggest, and 
work over in solid satin stitch. 

J. 8. K.—See Bazar No. 48, Vol. XIIL, for directions 
for transferring designs. 

L. D. C.—We do not recommend special schools. 

Inene.—Dark red, yellow, brown, and very pale blue 
should be becoming to you. 

T. K.—Use velvet ribbon of two colors, such as black 
and gold, or dull red and gold, or red with blue. Get 
a portfolio for your steel-engravings, and an easel to 
= it. 

1oLer.—At some of the last fashionable church 
weddings the ushers and groom wore pearl-colored 
gloves: | at others they have been without gloves. A 
white rose or a stalk of lily-of-the-valley is a suitable 
flower for their button-holes; the groom should send 
these to the church to the ushers, who go before the 
guests arrive. During the ceremony the four ushers 
stand in pairs on each side and just back of the bride 
and groom. 

Dovst.—The last syllable of croquette is pronounced 
like the last syllable of etiqnette. 

M. E. C.—You will have to let your lace curtains 
droop san rfrom the top, as they are too long, and you 
do not wish to cut them. 

Exair.—Riding-habits have a short, trim postilion 
basque with a very scant short skirt. You can order 
a cat pattern from this office. 

» W.8.—You should cut squares of cheese-cloth 
and lay upon them a thin layer of wadding. Then 
baste your irregular silk scraps on these, turning in the 
edges, and finally stem stitch or otherwise embroider 
them. A silk or inexpensive satin lining is used 
thronghout the quilt, and a velvet or plush border. 
Such quilts may go over the bolster, but are not often 
made large enough for that. 

Mou. Bawn, aso Darsy.—The Bazar can not tell 
you how to change the color of your hair without in- 
juring it. A volume called The Ugly Girl Papers will 

ive you suggestions about the care of the hair; it will 

sent you from this office by mail, postage prepaid, 
on receipt of $1, 

New Reapen.—Make the blue flannel witha postilion 
basque, apron over-skirt, and pleated skirt, trimmed 
with many rows of black mohair braid. Read New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 8, Vol. XVIL., for hints 
about black silk dresses. 

Inquinee.—You will find illustrations of spring 
dresees in Bazar No. 8, Vol. XVII., and the present 
number. Make your cashmere dress with a silk skirt 
of the same shade, and a polonaise like the cloth pol- 
onaise i}lustrated in that paper. 

Mus. T. C. O.—White piqué, colored flannels, and 
Scotch ginghams will be worn in the spring and sum- 
mer or ee small boys two years old and upward. 

—The Moliére and Fedora vests are about the 
same, being made in a full soft puff, instead of plain 
and smooth-fitting. 

R. W.—You cap not have read the Bazar during 
former seasons without knowing that it always gives 
descriptions of shapes and materials of the earliest 
spring wraps. For the coming spring short jackets, 
Jong ulsters, and short visites are announced, but at 
the present writing new styles have not been received. 

Mrs. B, H.—Certaiuly there should be a finger-bowl 
for each person at table. 

Zo.—The round bolster should be about twelve inches 
in diameter. Cover your sofa and two large arm-chairs 
uniformly with plash of a solid shade, such as old blue, 
dull red, or gold-color, then have all the other chairs 
covered ‘with different’ stuffs that have the prevailing 
color similar to that of the plush. For these use silk 
or wool tapestry for one, embroidery for another, 
brocatelle, brocade, repped wool, etc. For your carpet 
have small figures, with a border of a plain color like 
that of the plush. 

Jenny.—Get cashmere in the new champignon, or 
mushroom shade, to go with your pretty silk sample. 
Use the silk for the skirt, and the wool for a polonaise 
made like the cloth and’silk suit illustrated in Bazar 
No, 8, Vol. XVII. Get biue-gray striped Cheviot for a 
travelling suit, and make it in tailor style by any of the 
late Hlustrations given in the Bazar. 

Jeannerre.—You will find illustrations of the new 
high coiffures on pages 104 and 105 of Bazar No.7, 
Vol. XVIL 

E. C. 8.—Get plain satin merveilleux, and make a 
basque and — side drapery with your embroidered 
front breadt 

M. W. E.—Use the design marked Fig. 2 on page 101 
of Bazar No. 7, Vol. XVI iL, for your little girl's white 
cashmere dress, 

Noxrwtown.—It is best to make cotton satteens 
without a lining, and have a separate under-waist. 

bieek 8.—Get satin merveilleux like the red or the 

black stripe in your sample, and use it fora basque and 


drapery with a skirt and vest like your sample. T' he | 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 8, Vol. XVII., will 
help - in deciding the details. 

A. C, P.—The best method of transferring the em- 
‘tha Sn designs is the pouncing process, which has 
been described in the Bazar. The outlines must be per- 
forated on good firm paper (in soft paper the holes are 
apt to fill up in the way you complain of), and the perfo- 
rations must be sufficiently distinct and ‘close together. 
For piled surfaces, such as plush and velvet, you can 
yaint through the holes with liquid Chinese white, and 
omer the dots to dry on. For other surfaces dust the 
powder—a mixture of pipe-clay and charcoal—over the 
= ked pattern, and rub it in gently with a flannel pad ; 

hen lift the pattern and go over the outlines ¢ arefully 
> ith a pen and ink, or a fine brush and oil-paint diluted 
with turpentine, and brush off the powder when dry, 





HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
INCOMPARABLE IN SICK HEADACHE. 

Dr. Frev Horner, Jr., Salem, Va, says: **To re- 
lieve the indigestion and so-called sick headache, and 
mental depression incident to certain stages of rheu- 
matism, it is incomparable.”—[Adv.]} 





PETRIE’'S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 
Dr. EnpEMANN’s professional endorsement below : 

New York, Sept. 1, 1881. 
Mr. Joun Peratr, Jr., 110 Reade St., N. Y.: 

Dear Sir,—I have examined the sample of 
Petrie’s Face Powder sent by you, and have found 
it to be perfeetly free from any poisonous sub- 
stance, or such as can be considered injurious to 
health, The mass is homogeneous, and appears 
to be a natural silicate reduced to an impalpably 
fine powder. A box of the same Face Powder, 
bought at a New York Druggist’s, was found on 
examination to be identical with the material 
sent by you. Respectfully yours, Dr. H. Enpr- 
MANN, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 33 
Nassau Street. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Jonn Perris, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—{ Adv.] 





DANDRUFF 
Is removed by the use of Cocoaine, and it stimulates 
and promotes the growth of the hair. Burnett’s Fla- 
voring Extracts are the best—[ Adv.) 





CATARRH CURED. 

A oLErR@yMAN, after suffering a number of years 
from that loathsome disease, Catarrh, after trying 
every known remedy without success, at last found a 
prescription which completely cured and saved him 
from death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease 
sending a self-addressed stamped envelope to Dr. J, 
A. Lawrence, 250 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn, New 
York, will receive the recipe free of charge.—[Adv.]} 





Wuart a luxury is the bath if you use Bayberry Glyc- 
erine Soap. It soon removes roughness of the skin, 
and imparts a healthy and permanently beantiful com- 
plexion. Ask your Druggist, or send 20 cents in 
stamps, and we will at once send you a large cake. 
Address The Clintun M'f’g Co., 20 Vesey Street, New 
York.—{Adv.] 





“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are a sure remedy 
for Bronchitis and Hoarseness.—[ Adv. } 





ADVERTISHMEN'LS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


v. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 

















PIANO-FORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch Workmanship, and Durability. 


WILLTAT KNABE & CO., 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





THE ACME LEVER 


Culf Buttons 


” Sti Cu. 


»») The most conveni- 
eke aie ent, strong, relia- 
ble Button made. 


Ask your Jeweller 
for them. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 
Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
10 West 14th Street, New York. 
Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, and all 
materiuts £8 or Art Needlework. Send 8c, for Catalogue. 
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PEARLS IN THE MOUTH. 





BE AUTY AN D FR AGRANCE 


Are communicated to the mouth by 


SOZODONT, 


which renders the teeth pearly white, the gums rosy, 
and the breath sweet. By those who have used it, it 
is regarded as an indispensable adjunct of the toilet. 
It thoroughly removes tartar from the teeth, without 
injuring the enamel. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS 
AND FANCY GOODS DEALERS. — 


Hair FREE to AIL 
The New 
Czarina 
Switch 





MEDINA’S LISBON WAVE. 


Suitable for all ages. Warranted to 
withstand dampness. Prices for small 
sizes, $10 and $12; medium size, $153 
large, $183 with straight or wavy back 
hair. Small sizes, without back hair, $5 
to $10. 

LADIES’ and GENTS’ WIGS from $10 up. 

On receipt of sample shade, will for- 
es goods by mail to any part of the 


U. S. fer approval, before the price is 
ae Send for circular to 
JOHN MEDINA, ; 


Paris Hair Store, 
463 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 





; (uticura 
€- 
wt} a POSITIVE CURE 







<i 
fs Kw for every form of 
es ASS 4 SKIN & BLOOD 


DISEASE. 


FROM 


PIMPLES to SCROFULA 

TCHING, Scaly, Pimply, Scrofulous, Inherited, Con- 

tagious, and Jop er-colored Diseases of the Blood 
Skin, and Scalp, with loss of Hair, are positively cured 
by the Currovra Remepres. 

Curicora Reso.vent, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and removes the cause. 

Curioura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 

Curroura Soar, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepared from Cutiovra, is indis- 

msable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 

kin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 

Curtoura Remepirs are absolutely pure, and the only 
infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers. 

Sold mpg Pee Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
25 cents; vent, $1. Prepared by Porrer Dave 
anv Curemioat Co,, Boston, Mass. 

$27 Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


PIANOS 


On instalments. 
6&1O 
Per Month. 
ORGANS, $50 upward; $5 por Month. 
HORACE WATERS & CO., 
124 &thAve., near 18thSt., N.Y, 


DRESSMAKER. 


Our MACHINE for Drafting Dresses, &c., 
of course, supplants Charts, squares, and other old 
and tiresome Systems. Send at once for Ilus- 
trated Cireular and Liberal Offer and Test 
Machine at your own home for 20 days 
free of charge. THE MoDOWELL GARMENT 
DRAFTING MACHINE CO., 6 West 14th Street, 


New York | City. 
bbec.. 12 (Stor ie HA 
satisfac. 
= raha 


M.B. EED. REE ierng 
DUNLEVEY’S Pictome. Box, 20% We 


will furnish anything wanted or advertised in the 




















——- Silk, 20 styles, 10 . U.S. ; fall information for stamps. Established 1857, 
CRAZY =: wx Co., ” Clintonville, ¢ Ct. i This house is perfectly reliable and trustworthy. 





HILL BROTHERS, 


Importers, Manufacturers, and Jobbers 
—O 


ILLINERY GOODS, 


564 and 566 Broadway, 


CORNER OF PRINCE S8T., 
NEW YORK. 


Publishers of Hu1.’s Mitiover’s Gazerre, Send to 
them for a Sample Copy. Mailed free to the ‘Trade. — 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. | 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well- selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast-tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills, It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point. We ma 
escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with Seog water or milk. Sold in 
tins only (3¢ |b. and Ib.) by Grocers, labelled thus: 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 


The Land of the White Elephant. 


Travels, Adventures, and Discoveries in Burmah, 
Siam, Cambodia, and Cochin-China. By Frank 
Vincent, Jr. Magnificently Illustrated with 
Maps, Plans, and Engravings. New Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, 
Gilt Top, $2.50. 











Has exceeding merit.—N. Y. Times. 

Has taken its place as a standard.—Kvening Tele- 
gram, N. Y. 

Has passed into the classics of travel.—Literary 
World, Boston. 

We doubt if a more fascinating work of travel 
has ever been published.—Southern Advocate, New 
Orleans. 

Mr. Vincent is acknowledged to be one of the most 
brilliant and jadicious of literary travellers. He is 
one of the few American authors held in high esteem 
by English critics. —Chicago Tribune, 

He is a born traveller.—Mail and Express, N. Y. 

His work betrays the zeal of the genuine traveller. 
—wN. Y. Tribune. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


aa Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
__ the United States, on receipt of $2.50. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS| 
STEEL PENS 


Soin By ALL DEALERS Turousnout Tue WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-—1878. 

















PLUSH PETALS 


For Roses, Pansies, Pelegoniums, &c., as used in the 
na tained Embroidery, Send 3c. stamp for Cata 


we CHAS, E. BENTLEY, 


1144 Broadway, N.Y.; 314 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


HOME :\ | WORK.| 


a fortnightly 16-page il- 





THE ART i pry y gong 
lustrated j ournal of all A t Wi ork, Brass Margmetiog. 
Painting, Embrolde fe Corvin , Modelling. For 1 
EXTRA FULL-PAGE STUDIES IN COLOR MONTH 


LY; also regular full-sized double-sheet working desigu 
supplements, Questions owiyge answered in the paper, 
and su come given without charge. Established 1578. 
The on ort. r giving colored supplements, ~ a 
ri ree months subscriptions Send 
Be. in mpetor Wn breaches of ket Work. tess 
spec an sen all branches o ork 

this caper. WM. WHITLOCK, 140 Nassau St, N.Y. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. | 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing radically and permanently all an- 
noying disfi urements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JU LIAN, No. 45 East 20th St., N.Y. 


' 1“ on 40 of the newest, hand- 
C f | pp TOUR HA t Chromo, pene? and Verse 
ee ever issued for joven’ Ay ks and this 

ing for Oe, 5O Re Merit Cards, 

10c, Ags Book 25e. FRANKLIN 1 PRTG, ©0., x New Haven, Ct. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P. 0. Box 1654, New ¥ ork. 
““ MONEY SAVED IS MONEY MADE.” 
Having established a Purchasing Agency for supply- 
ing Ladies and Gentlemen, also Stores,with every req- 
uisite, 1 am now prepared to execute all orders in- 
trusted to my care, with promptness, and at much 
lower prices than they could ‘purchase themselvesdirect, 
having had twenty years’ experience in this line. Ad- 
dress all inquiries toM. Waterman, 12 Cortland 8t.,N.Y. 


PARIS SHOPPING by an American Lady. 
Circular and references. Specialty, Laces and W 
ding Trousseaux. Mra. A. 

















Lorrvs, 5 Passage Saulnier, 


ADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S shopping. 
No Commission Charged, For references and circu- 
lar, address Jutta R. Conepon, 331 West 14th St., N.Y. 


SHOPPIN promptly done. NoCom- 


mission chai For circular, &c., address 
Mus. L. WIN, No. 126 Pearl Street, New York. 





Or Every Desonrrrion 








Caled 





HOSES 


MARCH 8, 1884. 
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NEW DRESS FABRICS 


SILK, WOOL, AND COTTON. 
SUMMER SILKS, "GLACKE STRIPES and 
CHECKS, two and three toned LOUISINES, and 
SURAH checks. 
Novelties in SILKS and WOOL and ALL- 
WOOL imported Dress Goods. 


French Satines, Linen Lawns, Scotch 
Ginghams, Cambrics, and Percales, 
Choice new patterns, many exclusive styles, now open. 
AT VERY LOW PRICES. 
SAMPLES SENT. 


Le Boutillier | Ot 23d 
Street, 
Brothers, ___| NEW YORK. 


EVERALL BROS., 


LADIES DEPARTMENT. 
No. 236 FIFTH AVENUE. 


Cloth Suits, 
Riding Habits, 
Jackets. 








THE 


BREAD - WINNERS. 


A Social Studp. 


16mo, Cloth, $1.00. 





From the Sarurpay Review, London. 


“The Bread-Winners” is the work of a very clever 
man ; it is told with many lively strokes of humor; it 
sparkles with epigram ; it is brilliant with wit, *** The 
chief characters in it are actually alive; they are really 
flesh and blood; they are at once true and new; and 
they are emphatically and aggressively American. The 
anonymous author has a firm grip on American char- 
acter. He has seen, and he has succeeded in making 
us see facts and phases of American life which no 
ove has put into a book before. * * * “The Bread- 
Winners” is interesting; it is earnest, it is sincere, it 
is in many ways a very remarkable book; fine in its 
performauce, and fiver still in its promise. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


tw Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of One Dollar. 


KENSINGTON EMBROIDERY. 


Directions for making Indelible Paint 
and Powder for stamping: Perforated 
Owl Pattern; Instructions for working 
the stitches, and our new 48-pp. Cata- 
logue, containing Ilastrations of Al- 
phabets, Monograms, Kenxington, Out- 
line, Rococo, and Braiding Patterns. 


All for twelve 2c. stamps. J. F. INGaLts, Lynn, Mase. 





ACCOMPLISHMENT, | BUSINESS, PASTIME. 


Wanted in every tows in the U nited States, ladies 
and gentlemen to color photographs and engravings 
to order by the Roman Art Proc cess. No glass, no 
transparency used, no previous ae : of drawing 
or painting neceseary. Any one can learn it from 
printed-instructions and earn $3 daily at home, besides 
decorating your home handsomely with pic tures paint- 
ed by your ‘own hand. The Roman Art is the reign- 
ing sensation in New York society. For $1 and a 2c, 
stamp, sent te us in registered letter or postal note, 
we will forward to any address a beautifully colored 
photograph of Mary Anderson, and a Roman Art Outfit, 
with full instruction. Circulars for stamp. Address, 
ROMAN ART CO., 8 Union Square, N.Y. Endorsed 
by all New York Photographers and Art Journals. 

_ State where you saw this advertisement. 
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suitable for imme- 
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onthe Poniecrs NARD CO. | 





Co., Pa 











Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man an Hair Goods, 817 Sixtu Avenue, New York, 


ATCH WORK. suocsdsci"s 
P C Brocades! A 
great variety of colors and designs. Packages 50 
cts., $1, and upwards. Send six 2 ct, stamps for 
samples. Write your address ag 

stern Supply Co., New Haven, Ct. 











Jbenold 


Oriental Rugs 
Carpets. 





We are offering an extensive assortment of 
the above goods at a great reduction in price. 





PARTIES intending to furnish will certainly 
be profited by an inspection. 


Broadovay AS 19th st. 








RESSMAKERS LIKE A CLOTH where strength 
is combined with a soft satin finish ; they therefore 
will have the CABLE TWILLS, found in the repre- 
sentative houses throughout the United States. € an 
be found at J. & C. JOHNSTON’S, 937 Broadway, N.Y. 


O CLOTH, EITHER IN THIS COUNTRY or in 

Europe, has ever been made so strong or so firm as 

the CABLE TWILLS, and therefore are the best —_ 
linings made. Conxt. me & Curvvis, 809 Bway, N.Y. 


N ERC CHANTS, IF ‘THEY WANT THEIR SILKS 
to give satisfaction, should recommend for Jin- 
ings the CABLE TWILLS. Many a silk has been 
condemned because the common silesia or a poor 
waist-lining has been used. Can be found at 
LE BOUTILLIER BROS., 23d Street, N. Y. 
ADIES, FOR DRESS-LINING, Ww ANT AC LOTH 
that is so firm that no strain will come on the dress. 
They, therefore, are enthusiastic over the CABLE 
TWILLS. They supply a long-felt need. Can be found 
at JAS. A.HEARN & SON’S, 30 West 14th St., N. Y. 
mVHE CABLE TWILL s ARE THE TOU GHEST and 
firmest goods, being made from long staple cotton 
and double carded and double roved. Can be found at 
JOHN E. KAUGHRAN & CO.’S, 765 Broadway, N. Y. 


r HE \HE CABLE’ TWILLS CAN BE USED IN anata | 
of silks or other expensive fabrics, and will prove 

as satisfactory at one sixth the expense. Can be had 

of LE UTILLIER BROS., 14th Street, N.Y. 








ADIES AND DRESSMAKERS ARE RECOM- 
mended to use the new CABLE TWILLS for dress- 

linin itd = the firmest, strongest, and best lin- 

ings for al lady’s dress ever made. Can be had of 

J OU RNEAY &BU RNHAM, 128 Atlantic St. :Brooklyn. 


D U r LEX Manufactured only by the 
BortreE M'r’a Co. Why 
these corsets have con- 

CORSET quere d all competitors. 
T Pine ¢ are adjustable over 
the hips by strap and 
buckle, and can be made to fit any form instantly. 
They have no bones to break over the hips. They 
are made with double seam, and will not rip. They 
have double bones and double steels. Money re- 
funded for any corset not satisfactory. Beware of 
imitations and infringements. Be sure the word 
DuPLEx is on every corset. The great j ularity of 
the Celebrated Duplex Corset has tempted. unprinci- 
pled manufacturers to sell worthless imitations. We 
shall prosecute all such manufacturers and dealers 
Taw, Por 8 infringements to the full extent of the 

‘or sale b; by all dealers in Corsets, 


«LU LUSTRA” PAINTING. G. 


(Copyrighted and Registered by R. H. Bragdon, 1882.) 
This superb art is universally admitted the most 
refined, elegant decoration for screens, mantel drapery, 
curtains, &e., &c. It is so easily done that it enables 
those who have never painted before to compete with 
skilled artists. Complete box of the “ Lustra” colors, 
with full printed instruction, costs but $5.00, and will 
paint over $300 worth of exquisite, salable work. 
Circular, giving full description, for 2c. stamp. 
BRAGDON, Artist. 
Studio, 23 Uni Union Square, New York City. 


BO YOUR OWN STAMPING for EMBROID- 
a ie ERY, with our STAMPING PATTERNS for 
Kensington, Arasene, Outline, Braid 
Work, &c. Easily transferred to any fabric or material and 
can be used a hundred times over. {0 full sized woesine 
a of Flowers, Corners, Borders, Scollops, Brai:| Strips, 
outline figures &c., also 1S initial letters for handker- 
chiefs, hat bands, &c., with Powd > Pad and directious Jor 
working, all a cents, - paid 
Book of i igns for nbroidery, Braiding &c. 25c, 
Our Book, Oa tenel of Needlework,” is a ¢ mplete in- 
structor in Kensington, eae and all tT branches of 
—_ roidery, famies eens — Lace Mak ag? 
5 cents: Four for $ § i the sates for $ 1,00, 
Pai Sa Pub. Co. a \arteny Street, New York 





GRAZY PATCHWOR ary 


wget t (the weaker pom ater 4 
dsl tckagy of Cw te torrar th fal Patchwork, 6 packages 
y Silk, assorted colors 2Oe. a & package, Gpeckager OL 








TRY ry 50 of our handsome Chromo Cards, with name and 
Premium, 10c. Yale Printing Co., New Haven,Ct. 





SACRIFICE IN SILKS. 


The balance of our large ree of Plain Colored 
FAILLETINE SILKS and SATIN RHADAMES will 
be closed out at 


69 cts. ; 


Cost $1.00 to import. Evening and Street Shades. 
Sold to make room for New Summer Silks which are 
arriving daily. 

Persons desiring our New Illustrated Catalogue 
(delivered free), now in press, should send their 
names at once. 


Le Boutilier Bros., 


Broadway and 14th Street, N. Y. 


SOMETHING NEW! 


NATIONAL CARDS. 


American Emblems — Foreign Emblems Used Too 
Long in America—Nationality Triumphant. 


Presidents — Washington, Lincoln, Jackson, and 
Arthur—instead of Kings. 

Goddesses of Liberty instead of Queens. 

American Jack Tars for Jacks. The suits are: 


Eagles, Shields, Stars, & Flags, 


From aces to ten-spots, in colors. Sold by all Sta- 
tioners and Newsdealers. Sample pack mailed for 
50 cents. BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, Sun 
Building, 166 Nassau Street, New York. 





HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred onr WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Me. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


SPECIAL CAUTION. 

We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Harper's Bazar Patterns or for any other business. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Send six cents for postage, and re- 
ceive free, a costly box of goods which 
will help all, of either sex, to more 

® money right away than anything else 


in this world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely 
sure. At once address True & Co., Augusta, Maine 


SILKS for PATC HWORK, 
In $1.00 $2.00, and $5.00 Packages; all c Se, 
AMERICAN PURCHASING CO., P.O, Box 3648, N.Y. 


i INDELIBLE INK. 


No preparation and only acom- 
— pen needed. Superior for 

corative work on linen. Ree’d 
Centennial MEDAL. Sold ‘by al all Statione rs& Druggists. 


}500 weenl tak elegant ‘SIL K for 
Kage, assorted, for T 
Fa  Salaalan including our 
po 4 Rang sg heck Dress 
PLY Y. SILK & SUP ORK 
co" * gs8 Broadway, N.Y.) 
TAKE NOTICE. 


For 50c. (in stamps) 200 Elegant Scrap Pictures. 
| No two alike. F. WHITING, 50 Nassau St., N. Y. 


SILK Send 50c. for package of Crazy 
Patchwork, or 10c. for large sample. 

PATCHWORK L. G. Fowsre & Co., New Haven, Ct. 
TAMPING PATTERNS AND MATERIALS. 
Send 2-cent stamp for new Catalogue and sam- 


ple of Alphabets. A. BERNARD, Manufacturer, 
401 Canal Street, New York. 











5 Large New Gold, Silver, &c. Chromo Cards, no two 
alike, name on, Toe, 1.3 L. Jones & Co. , Nassau, N.Y. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


HEAMPEMS MAGAZINE... cc. ccccccccccscccess $4 00 
pe eg SS ee ern 4 00 
EN OLY Ee 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE................. 1 50 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 

One Year (52 Numbers)..%..............c0e 10 00 


Postage Free to ail subscribers in the United States 
or Canada, 





The Volumes of the Weexty and Bazar begin with 
the first numbers for January, the Volumes of the 
Youne Pror.x« with the first Number for November, 
and the Volumes of the Magazine with the Numbers 
for June and December of each year. 

Subscriptions will be entered with the Number of 
each Periodical current at the time of receipt of order, 
except in cases where the subscriber otherwise directa, 

Specimen copy of Harvgr’s Youne Pxor.x sent ou 
receipt of four ceuts in stamps. 





HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuivousiy on application to Hanrce & Beorurns, 


Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N, Y. 


aa HARPER'S CATALOGUE, of between three 
and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Ten 
Cents in Postage Stamps. 











memos oT KEYSTONE Ceres 





to agents, $3. Also 


KEYSTONE WRINGERS AT LOWEST "WHOLESALE ‘PRICES, 


OVER 300,000 IN ACTUAL USE 
giving perfect satisfaction. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have Just Published: 


Troja, By Dr, Schliemann, 


Troja. Results of the Latest Researches and 
Discoveries on the Site of Homer’s Troy, and 
in the Heroic Tumuli and other Sites, made in 
the Year 1882, and a Narrative of a Journey 
in the Troad in 1881. By Henry Scuiiremann, 
LL.D., Author of “Tlios,” &e. 
Professor A. H. Sayce. 
and 4 Maps and Plans. 


Preface by 
With 150 Woodcuts 
8vo, Cloth, $7.50. 


II 
Physical and Moral Law, 
On the Difference between Physical and Moral 
Law. By W. Arrucr, D.D., Author of “The 
Tongue of Fire.” 12mo, Cloth, $1.00 


III. 


Old Mark Langston. 


A Tale of Duke’s Creek. 
JOHNSTON. 


By Ricuarp Macoim 
16mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


IV. 
English Men of Letters, 


ADDISON. 


Cloth, 75 cents. 


By W. J. Covurrnors. 12mo, 


award Bulwer, Lord Lytton. 


The Life, Letters, and Literary Remains of Ed- 

ward Bulwer, Lord Lytton. By his Son, the 
Earu or Lyrron (‘Owen Meredith”). Volume 
I. (containing Vols. I. and IL. of the English 
Edition). Illustrated by Six Portraits, Eleven 
Wood - Engravings, and Six Fac-similes of 
MSS., &., &e. 


12mo, Cloth, $2.75. 


God and the Future Life 


The Reasonableness of Christianity. 
Theology for Youth. 
Author of “ Politics for Young Americans,” 
&e. 1é6mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


Natural 
By Cuartes Norpuorr, 


VII. 


Anthony Trollope’s Autobiography, 


With a Portrait. 
$1.25. 


Library Edition. 12mo, Cloth, 


VII. 


Sound Bodies for our Boys and Girls. 


By Witttam Braikir, Author of “How to Get 


With Illustra- 


Strong, and How to Stay So.” 


tions. 16mo, Cloth, 40 cents, 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 


The New Abelard. By Roserr Bucwanan. 15 cents. 
Susan Drummond. By Mrs. J. H. Rippers. - 20 cents. 
Little Loo. By W. Crank Russert. 20 cents, 
Hester. By Mrs. O..iPu ann. 20 cents. 

One False, Both Fair. By Joun B. Harwoop, 20 cts. 


The Canon’s Ward. By James Payn. 


20 cents. 


Illustrated, 


The Bread-Winners. A Social Study. $1.00. 
The Millionaire. 20 cents. 


Thirlby Hall. By W. E. Nonaus. 


Illustrated by 
W. Sati. 25 cents. 


An April Day. By Puttirra Prrrrie Jepson. 15 cts. 


Annan Water. A Romance. 


By Rowerr Buouanan 
20 cents. 


Jenifer. By Anniv Tuomas. 20 cents. 

A Great Heiress. By R. E. Franctmiton. 16 cents. 
Adrian Bright. By Mrs. Cappy. 20 cents, 

Ione Stewart. By E. Lynn Linton, 20 cents. 
Maid of Athens. By Jt enn McCartuy. 20 cents. 
Under the Red Flag. By M. E. Brappon. 10 cents. 
A Noble Wife. By Joun Saunpers. 20 cents. 


A Castle in Spain. By James De Mice. Illustrated 
by E. A. Abbey. 8vo, P ape r, 50 cents; Cloth, $1.00. 


Allin a Garden Fair. By Ww ALTER Besant. 20 cents. 


Hearts. By Davip Cunrett in Mornay. 20 cents. 


0? Haurer & Broruens will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to ang part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

62™ Mauren’s Cara.ouune mated free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y- 
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FACETIZ. 


An Episcopal clergyman, whose 
name is a synonym of wit and elo- 
quence, was mentioning to a friend 
the various difficulties he had en- 
countered in establishing an infant 
church in a sparsely seftied locality. 

*“T had to go from one house to an- 
other,” said he, “and borrow from 
this one and that one the articles that 
were needed.” 

The sympathizing friend suggested 
that he should call the church St. 
Charles the Martyr. 

“No,” was the ready response; 
“San Carlo Borromeo would be more 
appropriate.” 

a 

How does the Mystery of Edwin 
Drood resemble a fine shoe ?—It's a 
last work. 

Why is a distillery like the average 
windfall ?—Because it has a worm in- 
side, 

—_—_—————— 

There is no way of accotmting for 
the manner in which the tongue will 
twist itself at times and distort the 
Englieh language. Everybody who 
has experienced the mortification 
caused by this perverse and “ ynrnuly 
member” will appreciate the follow- 
ing: 

A young lady entering a crowded 
church was ¢ little uncertain as to the 
exact locality of the pew in which 
friends had kindly offered her a sit- 
ting. Touching an elderly gentleman 
on the shoulder, she sweetly inquires, 
“Can you tell me who occupews this 
pier” 

A clergyman was devoutly reading 
the Holy Scriptures to his congrega- 
tion, when he came to certain words 
in the lower right-hand corner to 
which he desired to give great empha- 
sis. So he read with a loud voice, 
*“T ant’—turned over two leaves, and 
continned—“ an ass, the foal of an 
axs”—then, seeing his mistake, found 
the right place, and added—* that J 
am,” which, of course, nobody would 
deny. 





——— 
BECAUSE. 
* Good-morning, pretty maid, whose 
eyes 


The brightest stars outshine. 
I've come to beg that you will choose 
Me for your Valentine.” 
* And why should I choose you, and 
why ?” 
The pretty maiden made reply. 


* Because I have a goodly house 
Set '’mid the goodliest lands, 
Where ag may reign, served faith- 
tully 
By willing hearts and hands.” 
“That is, I think, ne reason why,” 
The pretty maiden made reply. 


* Because I can on you bestow 
The loveliest things to wear, 
a silken robes and laces fine, 
nd jewels rich and rare.” 
“That is, I think, no reason why,” 
The pretty maiden made reply. 


“ Because 1 dove you, oh! so well, 
So tender, and so true, 

That I would fain from every care, 
My darling, shelter you.” 

“ Ah! now f see the reason why,” 

The pretty maiden made reply. 

“So take my heart, dear youth, for 

thine; 
I choose thee for my Valentine.” 


cxanthnntiiiiemenmetare 

A young minister being invited to 
preach as a candidate at a certain 
church in Connecticut, consented on 
condition that he shonld supply two 
Babbaths. During the intervening 
week he wrote a sermon on the text, 
* Art thou he that shonid come, or do 
we look for another?” They con- 
cluded to look for another. 


jatonpatilipaneteape 

An honest old farmer once address- 
ing a school-house audience on tem- 
perance, confessed that he had been a 
drinker. ‘“ But, my friends,” said he, 
in conclusion, “ I never drank to suc- 
cess.” 





SNELGROVE Is MUCH IN DEMAND, BUT LIVES A GOOD WAYS OUT OF TOWN, 
ONE OF HIS CLUBS AND HAS TO GO OUT IN THE EVENING, THE TASK BECOMES A DIFFICULT 
ONE. TO MEET EMERGENCIES OF THIS KIND HE HAS HAD A LARGE CIRCULAR COUPE PITTED OUT 


AS A DRESSING-ROOM, AND MAKES HIS TOILETTE COMFORTABLY ON THE WAY TO HI§ DESTINA- 


TION, 
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Although he blew himself hoarse, yet he met with another collision, 
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The fog is so dense that Mr. Robinson provides himself 
with a fog-horn, 
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Eu! what? Mistake, after all: it was a tenement- 


house stairway. 


é, 


Walked off the dock into the 
water. 


Fished ont and escorted home. 











MR. ROBINSON AND HIS FOG-HORN, 


“How many sisters have you, m 
little:boy 2” Ered 

“T used to have three,” he replied, 
“*but have only two now; Charlotte 
is married,” 


—»>——_ 
At a Thanksgiving dinner given in 
a small Massachnsetts village 
style of “ Ye olden time” was follow- 
as near as possible. After dinner 
peated geen mes of the ty were no- 
ticed busily writing. They soon sub- 
mitted to the others the following 


arody. 
pared” PURKEY. 
A NATIONAL ODE. 


O Turkey, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet. bird of. liberty, 
Of thee we sing. 
Bird of our fathers’ pride, | . 
Thee we will ne'er di 
How glad we are you died, 
Such bliss to bring! 


O bird of bigh degree, 
To-day from sea to sea 
,_ Our praise is due. 
5 We mingle with our thanks 
Thy wings and savory shanks, 
fAnd wash them down with tanks 
“ Of cider too. 


Let music lend its aid 
To see thee honors paid 
With gladsome song. 
Let mortals now awn 
And of this bird partake, 
And groan with stomach-ache, 
The pain prolong, 


Our fathers stuffed with thee, 
Thy children so will we, 
Till death shall stop. 
With neighbors round about 
We'll eat Thanksgiving out, _ 
And end the festive rout 
With pie on top. 


AR = RCRA 

Two colored women met. 

Finst C. W. “ What make yeh on de 
streetso much? ‘Pears like ev’y time 
I goes out I meets yer.” 

Sxconn C. W. “I ‘low ef meet 
me, yer thar too, ain’t yeh 

mst C. W. ‘'Clare to goodness I 


nevah thought ob dat.” 


————_——_—— 

One of our religious monthlies, 
which has a large “‘ free list,” lately 
sent the names of its subscribers in 
a certain town to one of the number, 
asking him to Sn my whether all of 
them were still living in the place and 
regularly receiving the copies mailed 
to them. 

He replied: ‘All here except Bro- 
ther S——. He went to heaven last 
summer. His widow and children 
remain here permanently,” ‘ 


a a. | 

Gib, whose fifth birthddyiéa couple 
of weeks past, had been to school dur- 
ing the fall term, wearing the kilt 
skirt common to boys of that age. 
Some of the larger scholars plagued 
him for wearing dresses. After the 
holiday vacation he was sent to school 
in a complete boy's suit, of which he 
was quite prond. One of the girls 
wrote him a note, saying that he look- 
ed like a litle man. In telling his 
mother about it he said, * Mamma 
Hattie sent me a letter telling me I 
looked like a little man, and I wrote 
her one and told her she looked liked 
a dolor, only I couldn’t spell daisy, so 
I spelled cat.” 


—_—_——_>— 

Little Ned made his firet purchase 
of any moment a few days since, when 
he bought a pair of overshoes. 
“Whew!” said his father, in mock 
astonishment, as Ned displayed them 
in the evening. “ You don’t mean to 
say that you paid fifty cents for these!” 
and he looked them over critically. 
“Well, it strikes me that’s a large sum 
to invest in such small nothings,” 

“T thought ’twas large myself,” ad- 
mitted Ned, “but when I came to 
think it over and saw that ‘twas on! 
twenty-five cents for each foot, 
thought ’twas quite reasonable,” 


ee 
What part of a door is the best.pre- 


served?—The jamb. 


———— 
What dish is like an old proverb? 
—A saucer, 




















If HE IS BELATED AT “ HERE, MY COLORED FRIEND 
“SH, DOAN AGITATE ME! 


MINNIT.” 


WHAT'S THAT YOU'VE GOT UNDER YOUR COAT ?” 
Dat's DE HEART- DISEASE, AN' I'S LIABLE TO GO OFF 


ANY 








